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Notes on Books, &c. 


CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 

This gentleman made the acquaintance of Lord 
Byron at Pisa in 1821, and in the year of Lord 
Byron’s death (1824) he published a book, en- 
titled — 

“ Conversations of Lord Byron, noted during a Resi 
dence with his Lordship at Pisa, in the Years 1821 and 
1822. By Thomas Medwin, Esq., of the 24th Light 
Dragoons, Author of Ahaswerus the Wanderer.” 

Accident having thrown into my way the fol- 
lowing information—which I think will be found 
interesting—concerning Captain Medwin’s subse- 
quent career, I venture to send it to “ N. & Q.” 

It does not appear from the Conversations 
whether Captain Medwin was married or not at 
the time he was with Lord Byron ; but if he was 
not then married, he must have married very 
shortly afterwards, as the elder of his two children, 
who are still alive, is thought by my informant, an 
Italian lady from Siena, to be more than fifty years 
of age. His wife, as appears from her memorial- 
card,* which I have before me, was a Baroness 

* Italian memorial-cards are like ours, only the in- 
scription runs transversely as generally on our tomb 
stones, and not lengthways as ours do, and is surmounted 
by across. In this particular instance, the inscription 
ison the back of a saatino, or 
called in Italy which have the im 
them, but this is not generally the 


little saint, as cards are 
i : of a saint upon 





himeelf nat 


Hamilton,* and born in London; but how she 
came to have the foreign title of Baroness I am 
unable to make out.t There were two daughters 
born of the marriage, and when they were still 
quite young (bambine, to use the Italian lady’s 
expression), Captain Medwin, having got deeply 
into debt, ran away, and was never seen or heard 
of again. Fortunately, his wife was a great 
favourite at the Court of the then Grand Duke of 
Tuscany (the Court of Lorraine, as it was called), 
and the Grand Duchess took charge of the two 
little girls, and had them carefully educated in a 
convent at Florence. Some years afterwards, the 
wife of a rich Italian nobleman, Count Pieri of 
Siena, being in want of a young lady who could 
be a companion to her, as she was childless and 
becoming blind, and taking a fancy to the younger 
Miss Medwin, induced her to come and live with 
them, and she accompanied them to Siena, and 
remained with them probably for some years. 
efore she left Florence, however, it is said that 
the Grand Duchess had pointed out to Count Pieri 
that the young lady would have much less chance 
of finding a suitable husband at Siena than she 
would at the Court at Florence, and that the 
Count, therefore, promised to find a husband for 
her. However this may be, there is no doubt that 
he ultimately did find a husband for her, a Mar- 
chese Nerli, and by him she has six children, five 
sons and one daughter. The Marquis was himself 
rich, and Count Pieri,t being childless, left him all 
his possessions, on the condition that he should 
adopt his name and title, and at the present time 
the Conte Pieri Nerli has two palaces (I mean, of 
course, Italian palazzt) and five or six large estates. 

The elder daughter also made a good though a 
less brilliant match, for her husband’s father was 
Grand Chamberlain to the Court of Tuscany, and 
she has two sons. 

It is evident, therefore, that Captain Medwin 
did the best possible thing he could do for his 
family when he ran away from them, and it is 
certainly remarkable that the descendants of a 
runaway English cavalry officer, who went to Italy 
merely for the benefit of his health (op. cit., p. 1), 
should become Italian marquises and counts. | 
need scarcely say that his two daughters are 


* The inscription on the card runs as follows: “ Anna 
Medwin nata Baronessa Hamilton esempio di affetto 
materno di abnegazione di forte animo di religione di 
carita nacque in Londra il xxvi Febbraio MpccLXXXVIII 
mori in Siena il xxviii Giugno mpccc_txvil fra le braccia 
delle figlie Caterina Arrighi Enrichetta Contessa Pieri 
Nerli desolatissime.” There are no stops in the original, 
and I have put none. 

+ Possibly she may have been a Lady Hamilton, and 
the Baronessa was considered as some sort of equivalent 
for the Lady. 

I He is though he 
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thoroughly Italian, though they both of them 

know English well, and are mindful of their 

English origin. F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 





PROVOKING MISPRINTS. 

1. In the stereotype edition of John Foster’s 
celebrated essay, On a Man’s writing Memoirs of 
Himself, we read as follows :— 

“On the review of a character thus grown, in the 
exclusion of the religious influences to the nature and 

rhaps ultimate state, the sentiment of pious benevo- 
ence would be,—I regard you as an object of great com- 
passion, unless there can be no felicity in friendship 
with the Almighty, unless there be no glory in being 
assimilated to his excellence, unless there be no eternal 
rewards for his devoted servants, unless there be no 
danger in meeting him at length, after a life estranged 
equally from his love and his fear.” 

The word “nature” should be “mature.” The 
beauty of a fine passage is thus sadly marred by 
the omission of a third part of a letter. 

2. At the end of his eloquent “ Sketch” of the 
eminent politician, William Windham, Lord 
Brougham put together the nineteenthand twentieth 
and the sixty-seventh and sixty-eighth lines of 
Ovid’s Elegy on Tibullus (Amorum, lib. iii. el. 9), 
with an admirable translation, as follows :— 

“ Scilicet omne sacrum Mors importuna profanat, 
Omnibus obscuras injicit i//e manus— 
Osea quieta, precor, tuté requiescite in urnd, 
Et sit humus cineri non onerosa tuo !” 
** Relentless death each purer form profanes, 

Round all that’s fair his dismal arms he throws— 
Light lie the earth that shrouds thy loved remains, 
And softly slumbering may they taste repose !” 

The sketch of Windham (“ Weathercock Billy ” 
my father used to call him) was first printed in the 
Edinburgh Review for October, 1838 (vol. lxviii.), 
and has appeared, without correction, in all the 
editions of Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches of 
Statesmen. When writing his translation, Lord 
Brougham was probably thinking, not of the pale 
goddess present to Ovid’s imagination, but of the 
“King of Terrors” mentioned by Bildad the 
Shuhite in the Book of Job (chap. xviii. v. 14), 
or, more probably still, of the sublime description 
of Death in Paradise Lost (which his lordship had 
applied with such terrible effect to George IV. as 
the unproduced prosecutor of Queen Carvline). It 
is strange, however, that his lordship should have 
so misquoted Ovid as to make Death feminine in 
the first line and masculine in the second, and that 
this error should not have been noticed by the 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, or by any person 
concerned in any of the numerous editions of Lord 
Brougham’s Statesmen of the Time of George ITI. 
Of course, the “ille” in the second line should be 
“illa,” and the misprint may have been attribut- 
able, in the first instance, to bad penmanship. 

3. Iam sorry to add that the misprints in what 





is called the collected edition of Lord Brougham’s 
works are very numerous. The following extract 
gives two of the most preposterous :— 

“Johnson never would have dared to make such a 
translation as Dryden’s of 

* Altos 
Deperisse omnes epotaque flumina Medo 
Prandente,’ 
* Rivers, whose depth no sharp beholder sees, 

Drink up an army's dinner to the lees.’” 
Here both the Latin and the English are utter 
nonsense. “ Deperisse omnes” should be “ Defecisse 
amnes,” and “ Drink up” should be “ Drunk at.” 
These blunders could not be accounted for by 
bad handwriting only, and there must have been 
extreme negligence to retain them through several 
editions. 

4. The illustrious Punch himself is not in- 
fallible, and has too much wit and honesty to 
pretend to be so. In his loving notice of Mark 
Lemon, on June 4, 1870, Punch thus misquotes 
the Marquess Wellesley’s beautiful epitaph on Miss 
Brougham, which is now on the staircase of 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel :— 

“TI, pete ceelestes, ubi nulla est cura, recessus, 

Et tibi sit, nullo mista labore, quies.” 
The word “labore” should have been “ dolore,” 
and the alteration is the reverse of an improve- 
ment. Mark Lemon believed in the gospel of 
work, and never could have supposed that the 
happiness of heaven would consist in idleness and 
vacancy, or having nothing to do. 
Grorce BItcer. 
9, The Terrace, Tavistock Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


FAIRY PIPES. 

Most people have heard of the “ fairy pipes,” so 
called in Ireland, which the spade occasionally 
turns up in the cottager’s garden in most parts of 
England. These curious objects are the earlier 
forms of tobacco pipes that had been either re- 
jected, like the failures of poor Beau Brummell, 
or else had served their turn, and been ruthlessly 
thrown aside like an old slipper. It is strange 
that nearly all the “ancient clays” thus dug up 
are broken in stem or bowl; rarely can you meet 
with an entire bow] and an unshortened stem in 
the same specimen. The following case, it will be 
seen, is therefore quite exceptional. Some ten 
years or more ago I was living in a Shropshire 
parish, that stretched along the ridge of Permian 
rock which looks down upon the valley of the 
Severn. There were in this place quarries of 
capital grey building stone, sound and massive, 
and, from this source, the stone used for Worcester 
Cathedral was generally extracted. I am not pre- 

ared to say that the original structure is of this 
onion stone, but certainly, in the later repairs 
and restorations, for several centuries, the mate- 
rials were drawn from these quarries. As far as 
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I could learn, one of the quarries had been last 
opened, on occasion of such a cathedral restoration, 
about 200 or 250 years ago ; and, after the stone 
was obtained, the labourers, as usual, had filled in 
the quarry with the smaller stones and rubble 
quite up to the natural face of the rock. In 1865 
this quarry was reopened, in order to get out 
stone for building a school-house, when the work- 
men, on removing the old débris, and clearing it 
away to the face of the original working, found, 
hewn out in the rock, a little niche, and on the 
ledge of it lay a small clay tobacco pipe, with, I 
was told, a heap of dust alongside it, which, we 
may suppose, was once tobacco; for it would 
seem that the poor Shropshire quarryman, now 
himself gone to dust, had, in his haste, unwittingly 
buried his soothing companion, and now here lay 
the “ fairy pipe,” on the very spot where the owner 
had left it. 

It is said to be a common practice with miners 
and quarrymen thus to hew out a handy place in 
the rock, both to lay down their pipe and also to 
have it, and the ammunition, within reach. The 
Cornish miner always cuts out with his pick a 
small hole wherein to place his pipe when not in 
use ; and there are proverbial sayings common in 
Cornwall with reference to this custom. The 
Cornishman, for instance, says “a touch-pipe is as 
good as a rest,” that is, having recourse to what 
the Gloucestershire man calls “a draw” now and 
again, in short snatches from his work-time. But 
to return to the lost pipe. The churchwarden of 
the parish, a well-to-do yeoman, who was blessed 
with two grown-up daughters, on whom he had 
bestowed an expensive schooling of the Mangnall 
Question kind, brought the pipe to me, and cer- 
tainly it was a neat specimen, quite perfect, the 
shape of it corresponding to the earlier forms of 
pipe ; and on the ample butt, made for the pur- 
pose of standing it on the table, bowl upwards, 
were the letters impressed I. M. The churchwarden, 
Mr. Sweeds, on bringing me the curious article, 
remarked, “Our Mary Ann, sir, tells me that that 
pipe can’t be less than a thousand years old !” 
“Indeed, how does your daughter make that out?” 
said I, “ Well, sir, she says that the I. always 
stands for one, and the M. for a thousand years.” 
Making the meek observation that I was not 
aware that tobacco had been in use so long in 
England, I was allowed to keep the little pipe ; 
and at this moment it is hanging upon the wall 
of my study with other curiosities. It is a good 
representative clay of about 250 years ago, and 
doubtless the initial letters stamped on the butt 
are those of the maker’s name. It may be James 
Morris, and have come from a Broseley pipery ; 
but this I venture to say subject to the cor- 
rection of any who are knowing in this branch of 
archeology. Perhaps some correspondent, with a 
knowledge of these old “ fairy pipes,” will be kind 








enough to say whether I am far out in my conjec- 
ture as to the date and reading. F. $. 
Churchdown. 





A LIST OF ENGLISH WORDS USED BY FRENCH 
WRITERS, AND MISSING IN LITTRE’S Dic- 
TIONNAIRE. 

(Continued from p. 123.) 

Lady.—* Celui qui n’a point de lady avec lui est 
envoyé dans le wagon des hommes [dans les chemins de 
fer des Etats-Unis].”"—L. Simonin, loc. cit., 1' Avril, 
1875, p. 563. 

Land-lord.—See at will. 

Latitude-man.—“ Soupconnés par les puritains de con- 
nivence avec les prélatistes, les /atitude-men ne furent pas 
mieux vus des partisans de Ja haute église triomphante 
avec les Stuarts restaurés.”—A. Réville, loc. cit., 15 Aoit, 
1875, p. 867. 

Leader.—“ Tl prit rang de leader, de chef politique.”— 
Th. Bentzon, oc. cit., 15 Mars, 1875, p. 336. 

Leadership —“ Il [M. Gladstone] a résigné son leader- 
ship, ses fonctions de chef de l’opposition dans la chambre 
des communes, et un tel sacrifice a di lui coiiter.”— Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, 1" Juillet, 1875, p. 202. 

Leading-article.—“ J’écris des rapports de plusieurs 
feuilles, nets et ronds comme des leading-articles, et si, 
apres les avoir lus, Manteuffel y comprend goutte, il est 
plus fort que moi.”—Bismarck, quoted by J. Klaczko, 
Deux Chanceliers ; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Juin, 1875, 
p- 758. 

Lecturer.—“ Sil’on sait se mettre 4 leur niveau, animer, 
égayer la conférence, comme certains lecturers savent si 
bien le faire, les enfans écoutent avec plaisir.”—L. 
Simonin, loc. cit., 1" Janvier, 1875, p. 80. 

Loafer.—* Les rowdies, les loafers, les pick-pockets, les 
connaissent bien [les detectives], et ceux-la les connaissent 
encore mieux.” —Id. ibid., p. 72. 

Lobbyisme.—* Bien qu'on l'accuse tout bas d’allures un 
peu libres et qu'elle soit soupgonnée de lobbyisme,...Laure 
voit les prétendans affluer autour d’elle.’—Th. Bentzon, 
loc. cit., p. 337. 

Lobbyiste.—“ Ces courtiers miles et femelles, ces 
lanceurs d'affaires, ces intermédiaires qu’on appelle des 
lobhyistes (coulissiers).”—Id. ibid., p. 335. 

Lodging-house.—‘‘ Dés ce moment, la ‘loge de Fulton,’ 

c’est ainsi qu’on avait baptisé famili¢rement le lodying- 
house créé dans la rue de ce nom [New-York],—¢tait 

fondée.”"—L. Simonin, loc. cit., 1" Janv., 1875, p. 66. 
Log-house.—“ Arrivé & destination, on campait sous 

une cahute de troncs d’arbres, le Jog-house, et l'on se 

mettait a défricher et & semer.”—Id. ibid., 1' Avril, 

1875, p. 555. 

Log-hut.—“ La fumée du log-hut, cette rustique cita- 
delle du colon, s’élevant, 4 la place des feux de bivouac, 
au-dessus des foréts de la Floride, annongait a peine le 
retour de la paix.”"—Comte de Paris, loc. cit., 1" Juillet, 
1874, p. 18. 

Luncheoner.—“ Mon cher Dickens, nous sommes en- 
chantés de votre retour. Voici, thank God, Devonshire- 
Place ressuscité. Venez luncheoner demain A une heure, 
et amenez votre brave ami Forster.”—Comte d'Orsay, 
quoted by L. Boucher, Revue des Deux Mondes, 1" Mars, 
1875, p. 114. 

Luncher (Littré gives the word in the “ Supplément,” 
but without example).—‘“Il faut, au sortir du stade 
[d’Ephése], remonter dans l'odieux wagon, aprés avoir 
lunché avec du pale ale chez un juif anglais.”—E. Mel- 
chior de Vogiié, loc. cit., 15 Janvier, 1875, p. 332. 

Mac-ferlane.—“ Il entra par la porte de Saint-Denis, 
cachant sous un mac-ferlane son bras en écharpe et son 
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ruban de la médaille militaire.”"— A. Houssaye, L'Amour 
dans la Mort; Aux Alsaciens et aux Lorrains: L’Of- 
frande: par la Société des Gens de Lettres, p. 133. 
Paris, 1873. 

Magazine.—“ Tl [le roman]...se glisse chez le pauvre 
sous la forme d’une magazine &@ un demi-penny.”— 
Odysee-Barrot, loc. cit., iv. 211. 

Maiden-speech—“ Les Berlinois eux-mémes n’eurent 
pas d’autre nom pour lui [der tolle Bismarck] pendant 
longtemps, pendant toute la période parlementaire du 
jeune député de la Marche, depuis son maiden-speech et 
sa premiére apparition 4 la trivune.”—J. Klaczko, loc. 
cit., p. 751. 

Manor.—“ C’était sur la rive gauche de l’Hudson que 
s’étendaient ces vastes domaines ou manors, don gracieux 
du gouvernement de la métropole aux planteurs venus de 
si loin.” —L. Simonin, Joc. cit., 1" Avril, 1875, p. 557. 

Master.—“ Nommez-moi master Smithson, c’est mon 
pseudonyme pour le quart d’heure.”—A. Réville, Réduc- 
tion de Le Major Frans, par Mme. Boshoom-Toussaint, 
vi.; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Juillet, 1875, p. 284. 

Matter of fact.—“* Chez les cordonniers, il y a deux 
sociétés co-opératives de production, dont l'une date de 
1870; mais le délégué de ce corps d’état...a trouvé que, 
dans un rapport de plus de 100 pages, ces matters of fact 
ne méritaient pas plus de trois lignes."—P. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Juillet, 1875, p. 165 

Meeting (Littré gives the word, with this limited and 
incomplete definition :—‘ Mot anglais qui se dit d’une 
réunion populaire ayant pour objet de discuter sur une 
question politique ”).—* Ses attaques furent dirigées en 
particulier contre les meetings de néthodistes.”— Edward 
Eggleston, Le Prédicateur Ambulant, ii.; Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, 1" Octobre, 1874, p. 688.—‘‘ Les meetings du 
dimanche sont plus florissans que jamais.”—L. Simonin, 
loc. cit., 1* Avril, 1875, p. 79. 

Minstrel.—“ Nombre d’autres [théatres, 4 New-York], 
ou l’on joue le drame et la comédie, quand des minstre(s 
ou ménétriers, travestis ‘en négres d’Ethiopie,’ n’y 
exécutent pas leurs danses de caractere et n'y chantent 
pas leurs traditionnelles chansonnettes.”—L. Simonin, 
loc. cit., 1" Décembre, 1874, p. 670. 

Mistress (Littré has miéstriss).—“ Mistress Gamp, dont 
le nom ne peut plus se prononcer qu’d travers un éclat 
de rire.” —L. Boucher, loc. cit., p. 111. 

Money-making.—* Un pays ot les fonctions politiques 
les plus éminentes sont 4 la merci du premier venu, 
pourvu qu'il ait réussi dans le money-making, la chasse 
aux dollars.”—-Th. Bentzon, loc. cit., p. 343 

Mound.—“ Ses mounds immenses, ces tumulus funé- 
raires [d’Amérique].,......qui les a laissés ?’—L. Simonin, 
loc. cit., 1° Avril, 1875, p. 556. 

Newspaper.—“ Ces petits vendeurs de journaux qu'on 
trouve partout aux Etats-Unis, montérent dans le train 
et vinrent nous vendre les newspapers parus a |'instant.” 
—L. Simonin, loc. cit., p. 573. 

Nobleman.—“ On les rencontre trés-souvent en Eu- 
rope,..... ces Américaines échevelées de l’ouest. -Elles 
trainent derriére elles leurs parens, la mére transformée 
en une duégne honasse, le pére en un nobleman d'ap- 
parat.”—Id. ibid., p. 565. 

Objectionable.—* L’auteur d'un des essais les plus o- 
jectionable [des Essays and Reviews, d’Oxford, 1860] 
n’était autre que l’ex-vice-principal de Lampeter [Row- 
land Williams].”"—A. Reéville, doc. cit., 15 Aout, 1875, 
p. 883. 

Outlaw.—* Des outlaws, qui sait, insinua Vocasse.”— 
E. d’Hervilly, Contes pour les Grandes Personnes, p. 280 ; 
Paris, Charpentier, 1574.—“ Quand la chrétienté entiére 
demandait la paix aux Musulmans, ces outlaws [les 
Zaporogues], abandonnés de tous, continuaient la guerre.” 
—A. Rambaud, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Juin, 1875, p. 817. 





Pale ale.—“ Une bouteille de pale ale, qui cotte a 
Yeddo 1 fr. 25 cent., m'a été vendue 1a [A Statsporo, fle 
d’Yézo) 3 fr. 75 cent.”—G. Bousquet, Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, 1° Janvier, 1875, p. 214. 

Patroon.—“ Quand il a fallu fixer avec les descendans 
de ces patroons (premiers concessionnaires sur !a rive 
gauche de |’ Hudson] les limites du champ concédé,...c'a 
été...une source de difficultés sans nombre.”—L. Simonin, 
loc. cit., 1" Avril. 1875, p. 557. 

Personal.—“ Une des curiosités de cette feuille [the 
New York Herald| sont les personals qui en ouvrent la 
premiére colonne.”’"—Id. ibid., 1" Déc., 1874, p. 667. 

Pickpocket.—* Prenez garde aux pickpockets.”—Id. 
ibid., p. 680. 

Policeman.—“ Tmpassibles, I'ceil aux aguets, résignés 
au sort qui peut-étre les attend, les policemen surveillent 
avec zéle ces dangereux quartiers.”—1d. ibid., 1" Janvier, 
1875, p- 72. 

Politicen.—‘ Une municipalité sans foi [a New-York] 
a dans maintes rencontres impudemment empoché I'ar- 
vent des contribuables pour le partager avec les ‘ poli- 
ticiens ’ qui l'avaient nommée.”—Id. did., 1" Déc., 1874, 
p. O44. 

Pound.—“ Un individu étant lésé par quelqu'un ou 
ayant quelque réclamation & sa charge pouvait suisir le 
bétail de celui-ci, et le conduire dans une prairie close, 
réservée a cet effet dans le village et appelée pound.”— 
E. de Laveleye, doc. cit., 15 Avril, 1875, p. 790. 

Preacher.—* Les meetings ont lieu le soir dans les logis 
et les écoles. On y chante des cantiques, puis parait sur 
l’estrade quelque révérend, ami de la maison, ou quelque 
preacher renommé, souvent encore un enfant hardi, qui 
s'adresse 4 ses camarades dans une langue mélée d’argot 
ou slang.”"—L. Simonin, loc. cit., 1" Janvier, 1875, p. 79. 

Prélatiste.—*“ Toute la littérature théologique de ce 
temps [xvi* et xvii® siécles] est absorbée par les querelles 
entre jes catholiques et les protestans, puis entre les 
prélatistes ou partisans de l'épiscopat traditionnel et les 
puritains.”—A. Réville, oc. cit., 15 Aoat, 1875, p. 865. 

Puséisme.—“ Le puséisme, obéissant a son principe, 
est devenu ce qui s’‘appelle du nom trés-significatif de 
ritualisme.”—Id. ibid., 15 Mars, 1875, p. 286. 

Pusciste.—*‘ Le parti puséiste vit bon nombre de ses 
adhérens les plus distingués passer avec armes et bagages 
dans |'église catholique.”—Id. hid. 

Littré gives puséysme and puséyste. I find also 
puseyisme :— 

“Comme réplique au positivisme irréligieux et maté- 
rialiste, il yale puseyisme et le ritua!isme.”—J. Milsand, 

Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Sept.. 1874, p. 25. 
Henri GAvssERON. 

Ayr Academy. 

(To be continued.) 


MISPRONUNCIATION OF ANCIENT PROPER 
Names.— Many Scriptural names are now so es- 
tablished in wrong accentuations, that it would be 
hopeless to attempt bringing them back to the 
original standards, e. g. Déborah, Jérfcho, Betha- 
bara, Samaria, Alexandria, Philadelphia. Milton 
adopted most of these popular perversions, and 
also wrote Dalilah and Haripha. Hence I ques- 
tion if he knew Hebrew. At least he was either 
ignorant or regardless of the Masoretic points, the 
only sure guides to the quantities of syllables. 
Many readers offend grossly in saying “ Lord... 


of Sdbioth.” Archbishop Whately used to tell of 
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an English clergyman who defended this on the 
plea that it tended to make the people regard God 
as “ Lord of the Sabbath”! It was, I think, the 
same man who, on his remarking that such an 
application would not convince an adversary, re- 
plied, “ If we cannot find stones to throw at them, 
we may pelt them with mud.” A still more inex- 
cusable abuse occurs in “ Alpha and Oméga,” in a 
popular hymn, and in Chambers’s Etymological 
Dictionary, 1874. Many years ago I succeeded 
in drawing clerical attention to the practice (then 
universal) of reading in the Psalms “ the Morians’ 
land,” instead of Morians’ Moors’, which cor- 
rection is now generally adopted. Milton, in 
Paradise Regained, uses “ Arsaces” in place of 
Arsiices. a Se. &. 

[The list might be extended to a very great length. 
Shakspeare has settled the mispronunciation of Hyperion, 
and few people pronounce Diana, Régulus, or Africa ac- 
cording to their old quantities. The following words are 
among scores of examples of mispronunciation in their 
popular English forms—Radix, Vertigo, Civilis, Ordtor 
Senitor, Scdulus, Médidcritas, Fémina, Crédulus, Divi- 
dens, Livida, Ruinosus, Nominare, Liberalis, Formida- 
bilis, Spiritus, Meridiem, Criminari, Lascivus, Origo, 
Discriminare, Floridus, Bison, Disciplina, Irritabilis, 
Cathédra, Tribiinal, &c. The ear is sometimes hurt at 
the popular pronunciation of Acumen, with the u short, 
yet no one in speaking English says, as in strictness he 
should say, Anemone. Custom has become law in some 
of these matters. ] 


Bucotic Spetts.—Not long since I had occa- 
sion to transcribe for the Proper Authority some 
registers of marriages. In one of these the offi- 
ciating minister had written the bride’s name—a 
very common name—in the accepted way, though 
she herself, with barely the ability to scrawl her 
signature, had spelled it in another fashion. A 
few days elapsed, and I then received from the 
Proper Authority a document drawing my particular 
attention to three statements: 1. How I could 
reconcile the difference in the spelling of the 
bride’s name ; 2. To rectify the error; 3. To be 
very careful not to make such a mistake for the 
future. The first of these statements was not 
easily answered ; for any one who has had but a 
few years’ acquaintance with the subject will know 
that the spelling of proper names, especially in 
agricultural parishes, is a problem beyond the 
solution of average brains. Within my own ex- 
perience a cottager’s wife told the clergyman of 
her parish that she wished her baby to be chris- 
tened “Hemmar.” He suggested “Emma,” 
whereupon she at once rejected the suggestion, 
and spelled it for him, letter by letter, “Hemmar,” 
adding that it had always been spelled so “ in her 
family.” What is a clergyman to do when such 
spells are laid upon him, especially if he writes 

Hemmar in the parish register, and the Proper 
Authority comes down upon him for his display 
of ignorance, and with the request that he will 








reconcile his spelling with the rules laid down by 
the government school inspectors? This subject 
is terribly suggestive of some novel “ Recreations 
of a Country Parson.” It has been forced upon 
me, within the past few days, by the difficulty of 
spelling a certain parishioner’s name. He is game- 
keeper to Lord ——, and his mother, who has 
died, at the age of eighty-two, was the widow of a 
former parish clerk. His name is pronounced 
“ Wheelband” ; but, for the last five years, I have 
frequently seen it spelt “‘ Wildband,” and have so 
written the word whenever I had occasion to trans- 
cribe it. When the mother of this man died the 
other day, her name, in the usual certificate handed 
to the officiating clergyman, was written “ Whel- 
born.” Her husband’s name was entered in the 
parish register, in 1868, as “ Wilbourn,” and en- 
graved on his tombstone as “ Wilband.” It is 
written thus in the parish register for 1817 and 
1862. In 1824, 1827, and 1830, it appears as 
“ Willband ” ; in 1833 and 1868 as “ Wilbourn” ; 
in 1853 and 1859 as “ Whelbourn” ; and in 1855 
as “ Whelburn.” In a marriage in this family 
the bride signed her name “ Wilbourn”; and her 
brother and sister signed, as attesting witnesses, 
“ Wilband.” The above instance is met with in a 
small rural parish of 173 inhabitants. 
Cutnsert Bebe. 


Sxurr.—I heard it lately observed that when 
Goldsmith wrote the well-known lines in Retalia- 
tion, in 1774,— 

“ When they talk’d of their Raphaels, Corregios, and 
stuff, 

He shifted his trampet and only took snuff,” 

—he must have had in his mind Swift’s poem, en- 
titled The Grand Question, 1729, in which occur 
the lines— 

“ Your Noveds, and Blutraks, and Omurs, and stuff, 

By G— they don’t signify this pinch of snuff.” 

It may fairly be assumed that in both these 
cases the writers really meant a pinch of snuff ; 
but in the early part of the last century the word 
“snuff” was often employed to designate refuse 
or waste. Thus Swift, in the “ Dialogues on Polite 
Conversation, by Simon Wagstaffe, 1738,” represents 
Miss Notable as drinking a part of a glass of 
wine, whereupon Colonel Neverout says, “ Pray 
let me drink your snuff” ; to which Miss Notable 
replies, “No, indeed you shan’t drink after me, 
for you'll know my thoughts.” A little earlier 
than this “ snuff” was commonly used to express 
offence or resentment. The following lines were 
written in 1703, when the Queen desired the House 
to agree to a money vote in fevour of the Duke of 
Marlborough ; and it was suggested that the Vigo 
prize money should be given to him :— 

“The Queen a message to the Senate sent, 

To beg her Duke a boone in Parliament ; 
After a warm debate the House grew bold, 
And bid her pay her Duke in Vigo Gold. 
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Tho’ this was thought confounded hard by some, 

To give to one what t’other Duke brought home, 

Bulk broke, it did appear upon plain prooff, 

The Gold Galloon had not brought wealth enough, 

At which her Grace and Majesty—took snuff.” 
The last line here evidently means that both the 
ladies were much offended. Johnson defines one of 
the meanings of “ snuff” as “ resentment expressed 
by snifting,” of which he gives illustrations from 
L’Estrange, “Jupiter took snuff at the contempt,” 
and from Malachi i. 13, “ Behold what a weariness 
it is, and ye have snuffed at it.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Tennyson’s “Enocn Arpey.”—I have been 
struck by the similarity of an observation in the 
above poem to a remark of Lord Carnarvon’s in 
his Portugal and Gallicia. It will be remembered 
that Annie, after her marriage with Philip, was 
much subject to nervous tremors and melancholy, 
“ but,” says the poet— 

* When her child was born, 
Then her new child was as herself renewed ; 
Then the new mother came about her heart, 
Then her good Philip was her all-in-all, 
And that mysterious instinct wholly died.” 

The passage in Lord Carnarvon is as follows :— 

“A prior attachment sometimes continues to exist in 
a woman's mind long after marriage, but, except in a 
person of very deeply rooted affections, rarely survives 
the birth of a child: from that hour the current of her 
thoughts becomes changed; new duties, new feelings, 
new hopes, arise to banish former regrets, and— 

She who lately loved the best 
Forgets she loved at all.” 

I quote from the third edition, published in 1848, 
c. li, p. 39. While speaking of this poem, I would, 
for the sake of appending a query, point to another 
coincidence. While Enoch was on that “ beauteous 
hateful isle,” “ the loneliest in a lonely sea,” once, 

** Tho’ faintly, merrily—far and far away— 

He heard the pealing of his parish bells.” 

Kinglake, in his charming Eéthen (c. xvii.) 
notes a like occurrence. He had fallen asleep in 
the desert, “ but, after awhile,” he writes, 

“Twas gently awakened by a peal of church bells— 
my native bells, the innocent bells of Marlen, that never 
before sent forth their music beyond the Blaygon hills. 
....e1 was well enough awakened; but still those old 
Marlen bells rang on, not ringing for joy, but properly, 
prosily, steadily, merrily, ringing ‘for church.’......Since 
my return to England, it has been told me that the like 
sounds have been heard at sea, and that the sailor 
becalmed under a vertical sun, in the mid-t of the wide 
ocean, has listened in trembling wonder to the chime of 
his own village bells. I found that the day was Sun- 

ad 

I should feel obliged for references to any au- 
thentic accounts of such mysterious sounds. 

Morn. 


“LA PROPRIETE C'EST LE VOL.”—This expression 
is, I believe, usually attributed to Prudhon, but in 
the Organisation du Travail, by Louis Blanc, 





which was published in 1848, is the following 
passage :— 

“Charles Fourier a cru devoir formuler en termes 
bizarres et peu intelligibles les idées qui composent le 
fond de son systéme. Vient un badigeonneur littéraire 
qui s’empare du systéme de Fourier, l’expose dans un 
style clair, élégant si l'on veut, et met le tout en vente. 
Vous voyez bien que, 4 cité de Fourier qui va mourir de 
faim, le badigeonneur s’enrichera. Entendue de la sorte, 
quest ce que la propriété? C'est le vol.” 

Ratpu N,. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


SympoticaL Cotours: Cotour Ruymes,— 
Blue is the colour associated with faithfulness— 
“true blue”; but I have read somewhere, or 
heard it asserted, that green is the real symbolical 
colour of faithfulness ; it is Nature’s own colour, 
and therefore must be a true one. Perhaps some 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” will put me right if I 
am wrong in this matter. It would be interesting 
to know why lovers and other sentimental persons 
have such an antipathy to the colour without which 
Nature would be robbed of all her beauties, and 
also to know what circumstances gave rise to such 
sayings as— 

“Green ’s forsaken, 
Yellow ’s forsworn ; 
Blue’s the colour 
That shall (or must) be worn.” 
Or— 
“ Yellow, yellow, turned up with green, 
The ugliest colour that ever was seen.” 

Again, amongst certain sections of the people, 
who in their green age write tender and ill-spelt 
epistles to each other, a favourite rhyme to end a 
first letter with is this :— 

“If you love me, love me true, 
Send me a ribbon, and let it be blue. 
If you hate me, let it be seen, 
Send me a ribbon, and let it be green.” 
Tuomas RatctirFe. 
Worksop. 


Morner-1n-Law’s Breata.—So the villagers 
in this part of Sussex call a sharp, biting, damp 
wind, known in Kent by the phrase “lash and 
garmsey.” At any rate, the Kentish phrase was 
quite familiar to my father, whose “boast of 
birth” was, that he was not a Kentish man but a 
“Man of Kent,” which he always interpreted to 
be parallel to the phrase “a Hebrew of the He- 
brews,” meaning that he was no adventitious 
settler in those parts, but that the family was 
indigenous, or sprung from the soil. I mention 
this because the subject has cropped up again, and 
among the suggestions the one referred to above 
has not been made. E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


“ Marmatape.”—Richardson gives an example 
of this word from Tyndall. The following passage 
from Euphues and his England (ed. Arber, p. 266) 
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ng curiously illustrates the modern use of it after 

breakfast at Oxford : “‘ Euphues would dye if he 
es. should not talke of love once in a day, and ther- 
le fore you must give him leave after every meale 
ms to cloase his stomacke with love, as with marma- 
te. lade.” PELAGIUS. 
de " _— 
te, . 

Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to atlix their 
oames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 

= answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 
or ARISTOTLE AND OrPHALE.— Has any one called 
“al attention to the misconception in the treatment, by 
ir, Jackson’s History of Wood Engraving (2nd ed., 
ne p. 279), of Burgkmair’s engraving of Aristotle 
I carrying a woman on his back? Mr. Jackson 
ng says :— 
ns “Though Aristotle is said to have been extremely 
ch fond of his wife Pythais [sic], and to have paid her 
= divine honours after her death ” [is there any reason for 
supposing that there is a shadow of truth in this], 
ch “there is no record, I believe, of her having amused 
herself with riding on her husband's back.” 
Burgkmair’s subject was of course drawn from the 
famous Lai d’ Aristote, which is contained in all 
the collections of medizval fabliaux. A history 
of this legend is to be found at page 279 of the 
first volume of the collection edited by Legrand 
dAussy (Paris, 1829, 5 vols. 8vo.), where, however, 
le, in speaking of the works of art founded on this 
alt subject, the editor ignores Burgkmair’s engraving, 


a and gives the earliest place to the painting done 
by Spranger in the seventeenth century, a hundred 
years after Burgkmair. The latter, in his picture, 
follows the rule of the Dutch school to pay no 
regard to the mise en scéne in legendary or mytho- 
logical subjects, and gives us simply a Dutch pair 
“amusing” themselves in a rather singular but 
perfectly irreproachable manner. Spranger, by 
going to the other extreme, and making Orphale 





Sir E. Forrescvr, the defender of Fort Charles, 
Salcombe, Devon, 1645-46, left a manuscript giving 
certain particulars of the siege. In Hawkins’s His- 
tory of Kingsbridge and Salcombe is given a portion 
of this, and the descendants of Sir E. Fortescue 
possess a copy, about fifty years old, of another 
portion, but neither pretends to be a complete 
copy. Can any one tell me where the original 
manuscript is to be found? It is not in the 
British Museum or the Record Office. 

Paut Q. KaRKEEK. 

Museum, Torquay. 


VALuE or Lanp Temp. Henry VIII.—It would 
be of great service to me if any correspondent whose 
aitention has been specially drawn to the subject 
would inform me what was the value of land gene- 
rally in England, and in Gloucestershire particu- 
larly, to let or to sell, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Jxo. BELLOows. 

Gloucester. 


G. Srytzenick.—I possess a fine water-colour 
drawing, subject Malmesbury Abbey, &c., Essex, 
signed G. Sintzenick. The period and style are 
those of Turner in h's best manner, and the finish 
and effect denote an artist of standing and import- 
ance. I have not been able to find a notice of 
him in any of the numerous dictionaries and other 
works on art which I have consulted, and shall be 
glad of any information as to his nationality and 
the estimation in which his works are held. 

Geo. H. Baker. 


toBERT Hopeson, 1577.—Stow, in his Survey 
of London, describing the monuments of St. Al- 
phage, Cripplegate, gives the following epitaph :— 
“Here lyeth buried under this stone the body of 
Robert Hodgson, Esquire, one of the Auditors of the 
Queene’s Majesties Court of Exchequer: who died the 
26 day of May, in the yeare of our Lord 1577.” 
Where can I obtain any information about him ? 
Tuomas Brrp. 
Romford. 


Tre Rev. H. 8S. Corron.—Can any one furnish 
me with a few biographical particulars respecting 
this eminent angling-book collector? I know this 
much about him, that he was a descendant of 
Izaak Walton’s “ most honoured friend,” Ch. Cot- 
ton, of which I opine he was not a little proud ; 
that he was Ordinary of Newgate (a position, by 
the way, which one would think must have been 
singularly uncongenial to a lover of “ virtue and 
angling ”) ; and that his fine collection of angling 
books—one of the best of the day—were sold by 
auction by Mr. Sotheby on Dec. 20, 1838. A 
catalogue of this sale, with the prices and pur- 
chasers’ names filled in, is lying before me, and I 
note that the 206 lots only realized 174l. 15s. 
Such a collection, brought to the hammer in the 








> “entiérement nue, fagon fort singulitre de se 
ad promener,” as Legrand says, does better justice to 
se the somewhat scandalous subject. 
of ARROWSMITH. 
i Hartford, U.S.A. 
to Various.—I am desirous to ascertain : 1. When 
e- Spotswood compiled his Religious Houses that were 
us in Scotland at the Time of the Reformation. An 
as edition of Hope’s Minor Practicks was published 
on in 1734, which has for an appendix an account of 
nd the religious houses, but no date is given as to 
ve when it was compiled. Of course it would be 
long before Hope’s Practicks was published. 

2. When was Sir James Balfour Lyon King-of- 
le Arms, and when did he die? It is noted that he 
and was the Lyon to King Charles I. and II. 
> J. F. S. G. 
6) Glasgow. 








present day, would, I have little doubt, bring fully 
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three times the amount ; and, to prove this to be 
no mere random conjecture, I will select two lots, 
and state what they went for at the time, and 
their subsequent rise. Lot 199, a presentation 
copy (“To my most worthy honored friend Mrs. 
Digbie, to her presented from her most humble 
servant Izaak Walton”) of the Wottoniane Reli- 
quie, 1651—the inscription said to be about the 
finest specimen of the autograph of Walton ex- 
tant—bought bythe late Mr. Pickering for 51. 7s. 6d. 
was resold at his sale for 301. Lot 183, also a 
presentation copy, to Jo. Chalkhill (vide “N. & Q.,” 
5" §. iii. 365), of the Lives, purchased by Tite 
(Sir Wm.) for 51. 5s., is now on sale at Messrs. 
Ellis & White’s at 212. ; what they paid for it I do 
not know. I think Mr. Cotton had a nephew— 
Lynch Cotton : was he in any way remarkable ? 

Cu. Evrxiy Matuews. 

Codford St. Mary. 


“THERE ARE ELMS AND ELMS.”—This phrase, 
which occurs in Mr. Mortimer Cottiys’s sensible 
note on “ Milton’s Forestry ” (p. 92), leads me to 
make a query. When and where did this sort of 
phrase come into use?) My impression is that it 
was first ventilated in the House of Commons not 
many years since ; and I have an indistinct re- 
collection of its occurrence in a speech (probably 
of Mr. Bright’s or Mr. Lowe’s) on the last Reform 
Bill. I am pretty sure its colloquial use is con- 
fined to the last three or four years. For my part 
I scrupulously avoid it, as being a dry logical for- 
mula, like “some is not some.” Its direct function 
is to assert that a class contains more than one 
individual ; but it is used to imply that the indi- 


viduals in it are not all alike. J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Rievx.—I read in the Histoire des Dignitez 
Honoraires de France... par le Sieur de 8. La- 
yare, Historiographe (Paris, Cardin Besongne, 
1636), p. 534 :— 

*“ Peut-on nier que les Royaumes, Duchez, Marquisats, 
Comtez, terres et seigneuries qui sont maintenant en 
cette Maison [d’Autriche], n'y soient entrees [sic] depuis 
l'avancement et le trop bon mesnage de Rudolphe par 
les acquests et les conquests de Ja lance de chair, comme 
dit Rieux, un certain Poéte Allemand.” 

What is the real name of this German poet, of 
which Rieux undoubtedly is a corrupted form, and 
what is the text of the passage alluded to, or where 
could I find it? Henri GavussEron. 

Ayr Academy. 


Tae History or Pepys’s “Drary.”—In 1858 
the Rev. John Smith, of Baldock Rectory, Herts, 
who deciphered the famous Diary, stated that he 
had prepared a history of it, “which,” said he, 
“may one day see the light as a sequel to the 
Curiosities of Literature and the Calamities of 
Authors.” In whose possession is this manuscript 
to be found? In the latter editions of the Diary, 





Lord Braybrooke for some reasons ceased to allude 

to Mr. Smith’s connexion with the work, saying 

in the 1848 edition that the history of the Diary 

was so well known, “the preface has not been 

reprinted.” Joun E. Batey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


“Nort AGAINST, BUT BEYOND REASON.”—These 
words, which occur in an article in the February 
number of the Contemporary Review, are obviously 
a fragment of the axiom, “Some things there be 
that are according to reason, some that are beyond 
reason, and some that are contrary to reason.” 
Who wrote, and what is the precise form of, this 
same axiom ? Henry Campkty, F.S.A. 

Reform Club. 


W. Parxrnson.—Mary, the dau. of Edmund 
Armstrong, the Royalist, married the Rev. Edward 
Parkinson, of Ardee, co. Louth, and had, among 
other children, William Parkinson, who “ served 
his apprenticeship with Alderman Gedler of Liver- 
pool, and embarked in commerce.” Can any one 
give me the names of William’s wife and descen- 
dants ? P. Torrry. 

Compton Basset, Calne, Wilts. 


Titus Oatrs.—The late Mr. W. Black used to 
assert that Titus Oates once became a “ Seventh 
Day Baptist ” minister or elder, and in that capa- 
city officiated as pastor of the meeting house in 
Mill Yard, Goodman’s Fields. Mr. Black said the 
fact was recorded in the “church books,” which 
he had inspected. He was pastor of the same 
meeting house. I presume that the books are 
accessible, and can be seen by application to the 
proper authorities. Does the above pastorate 
figure in any memoir of Oates ? N. 


Srerney Kemsie.—The following paragraph is 
extracted from White’s History, Gazetteer, and 
Directory of Hampshire, 1859. Is the incident 
mentioned anywhere else ?— 

“ When Stephen Kemble was manager of Portsmouth 
Theatre, he performed Richard JIT. on a non-play night 
for the sole gratification of a jolly tar, who paid five 
guineas for his treat, and sailed next day for India.’ 


Rev. Rosert Hunter in 1678 was described 
as “‘ Minister of Liverpool” ; in the same year he 
was presented to the vicarage of Garstang, in Lan- 
cashire, which he resigned in 1679. Any further 
information about him will be thankfully received. 

H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


“Tixxers’ News.”—In Gloucestershire, when 
any piece of information is mentioned that has 
been heard or told before, it is called “ tinkers 
news.” What is the origin of the expression ? 

W. E. Apams. 
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Tar Orrice or Port To Tue City or Lonpon. 
—In Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 


Century (ed. 1812, vol. i. pp. 41-44) is to be found | 


an interesting and amusing notice of Elkanah 
Settle, dramatic poet, droll poet, and miscellaneous 
writer. In 1691 he “obtained the office of poet 
to the City of London, and with it a pension for 
an annual panegyric to celebrate the annual 
festival of their Chief Magistrate.” Here follows 
a list of Settle’s predecessors in the office, dating 
from 1585 to 1689. When was the office insti- 
tuted, when abolished, and where can a complete 
list of the appointments be seen ? F. D. 
Nottingham. 


Bett-Founpers oF NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—1. 
The Bagleys (Henry, Matthew, and William) were 
established at Chacombe for many years. The site 
of their foundry is known. 

2. Henry Bagley, of Ecton, cast a ring of bells 
for Lichfield Cathedral in 1687. 

3. Henry Bagley, formerly of Chacombe, settled 
at Witney, in Oxfordshire, about the year 1730. 

4. William and Henry Bagley, of Northampton, 
cast bells about 1714. 

5. Thomas Eayre, of Kettering, cast bells as 
late as 1762. 

6. Henry Penn, of Peterborough, cast bells from 
about 1700 till his death in 1729. 

Any information about these founders and the 
sites of the foundries, &c., other than is given by 
Dr. Raven and other writers on bells, will be very 
useful to me in forming a collection of notes for 
an account of the church bells of Northampton- 
shire. Tuomas Norru. 

The Bank, Leicester. 


“Ne facias de caseo naviculam nec de pane unum §. 
Bartholomeum.”’ 
Whence does this monkish refectory motto come ? 
Is there any more of it? It is wanted for a special 
use, if you can procure me any information about it. 
C. W. Price. 


Lansdown Terrace, Great Malvern. 


Rottrick or Rotiricut Stonres.— What are 
the legends clustering around these remains ? 


i ae 


G. Hersert: G. Wirner: F. Quarirs.— 
W hat are the best biographies or biographical 
notices of the above ? FRANATUS. 


_ “Ornetto.”—As there appears to be some divi- 
sion of opinion as to the manner in which the follow- 
ing quotation ought to be emphasized, will any of 
your readers explain the correct rendering, and the 
authority upon which he dates his information 7— 

* Yet she wished 
That Heaven had made her such a man.” 
Othello, Act i. se. 3. 


W. H. Pace. 


Belfast. 


Tae Woxtne Grave Prant.—Can any reader 
give an explanation of this curious plant, described 
in the Family Topoqrapher (London, J. B. Nichols), 
vol. i. p. 175, as follows ?— 

“In Woking Churchyard grows a kind of plant about 
the thickness of a bulrush, with a top like asparagus, 
shooting up nearly to the surface of the earth, above 
which it never appears, and when the corpse is quite con- 
sumed the plant dies away. This observation has been 
made in other churchyards when the soil is light red 
sand.” 


J. PEARCE. 
Shepherd’s Bush. 


Replies. 


IRISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
(5% S. iv. 388, 436.) 

Though not an Trish reader of “N. & Q.,” I 
can give some information to D. F. regarding the 
Archbishops of Tuam who were connected with 
the translation of the New Testament into Irish. 
Nehemiah Donellan, a native of the county of 
Galway, educated at the University of Cambridge, 
and consecrated to the see of Tuam May 18, 
1595, is stated, in the writ of privy seal directing 
his appointment to the metropolitical see of his 
native province, to be “very fit to communicate 
with the people in their native tongue, and a very 
meet instrument to retain and instruct them in 
duty and religion ; and that he had also taken 
great pains in translating and putting to the press 
the Communion Book and New Testament in the 
Trish language, which her Majesty greatly approved 
of” (Rot. Pat.). He voluntarily resigned his see 
in 1609, and, dying soon afterwards, at Tuam, was 
buried in his cathedral. The dedication and pre- 
face to the Irish New Testament, printed in 1602, 
are of his composition (The Tribes of Hy-Many, 
printed by the Archeological Society of Ireland, 
p. 159, and Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice, 
iv. 13; v. 271). 

William Daniel, or O'Donnell, D.D., a native 6f 
Kilkenny, was one of the first scholars of Trinity 
College, Dublin, nominated in the charter of 
foundation March 3, 1592, 34 Elizabeth, and after- 
wards elected a fellow of the same in 1593, being 
then Prebendary of Ta-Scoffin, in the cathedral 
church of Kilkenny, his native diocese of Ossory ; 
and he is described as “ Laicus in Anglia” (Reg. 
Vis.), which probably means that he was then, 
1591, studying at Oxford or Cambridge, as was 
common in those days. He was appointed Trea- 
surer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, by patent 
of Aug, 2, 1609; and by the same instrument he 
was likewise created Archbishop of Tuam, being 
consecrated at St. Patrick’s before the end of the 
same month. He held the treasurership in com- 
mendam till his death, at Tuam, July 11, 1628. 





He completed the translation, from the Greek, of 
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the New Testament into Irish, which had been 
commenced by Nicholas Walsh, Bishop of Ossory 
(from 1577 to 1585), and John Kearney, Treasurer 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 1571 to 1580, died about 
1600 ; and it was printed at Dublin, in quarto, in 
1602-3, with a dedication to King James I., the 
charges of printing it being borne by the province 
of Connaught and Sir William Ussher, Clerk of 
the Council. He also translated the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer into the same language from the Eng- 
lish, and it was published at Dublin, in folio, in 
1608, being dedicated to the Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, Sir Arthur Chichester. The New Testament 
was afterwards reprinted in 1681, at the expense 
of the Hon. Robert Boyle. Abp. O’Donnell, who 
appears to have been a man of distinguished 
learning, and also a Hebrew scholar, was conse- 
quently only one of the translators of the New 
Testament, though, as the work was not previously 
rinted, it generally is considered to have been 
bis work alone. His predecessor, Abp. Donellan, 
must also receive a portion of the credit due for 
the valuable boon bestowed on their countrymen, 
the native Irish, as well as the other two eccle- 
siastics above mentioned,* with whom Daniel was 
associated in the work of translation. A. 8. A. 
Richmond. 


If your correspondent, who desires information 


respecting the Archbishop of Tuam whose name 
is associated with the Irish New Testament, has 
not in his possession the Rev. Robert King’s 
Primer of the Church History of Ireland, he may 


possibly be pleased with the following extract 
from that work, which, though not exactly con- 
taining the point to the elucidation of which his 
note was addressed, is still very useful for any one 
requiring a concise account of the translation of 
the Scriptures of the New Testament into the Irish 
language :— 

“ Of the individuals here mentioned [¢. ¢. of those who 
were ‘ interesting themselves for the spiritual enlighten- 
ment and instruction of the Irish people through the 
medium of their own language’], the two who were 
foremost in the work were Nicholas Walsh, Chancellor, 
and John Kearney, Treasurer, of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
two attached friends, who had also formerly been fellow 
students in the University of Cambridye. These two 
individuals were the first who introduced, in 1571, Irish 
types for printing into their native country, and obtained 
fom the Government an order that the prayers of the 
Church should be printed in that character and lan- 
guage, and a church set apart in the shire town of 
every diocese where they should be read, and a sermon 
preached to the common people....The Irish types and 
printing-press connected with them were provided by 
Queen Elizabeth at her own expense....Mr. Kearney 
commenced his labours by composing an Irish catechism 
and primer, which formed the first book printed in Ire- 
land in that character. Its title bears the date 1571. 
Soon after, Walsh and Kearney began to turn their atten- 





* Cf. Cotton’s Fasti and Ware’s Works, edit. 1739, 
pp. 419, 616. 





tion to the important work of translating the Holy 
Scriptures into the Irish language, and they accordingly 
commenced at the New Testament in 1573. In 1577 
Walsh was appointed Bishop of Ossory, but still proceeded 
in his undertaking until 1585, in which year he was 
murdered by a profligate wretch whom he had cited 
before him for the crime of adultery. But, some years 
before this, Nehemias Donellan, a Galway man, who 
also had been educated at Cambridge, and who was raised 
to the archbishopric of Tuam in May, 1595, had joined 
Walsh and Kearney in their undertaking. The transla- 
tion of the New Testament from Greek into Irish, com- 
menced by these three individuals, and ‘ greatly approved 
of by Queen Elizabeth,’ was at lensth completed by 
William Duniel or O’Donel, successor of Donellan in the 
archiepiscopal see, and published in a.p. 1603, shortly 
after the accession of King James I. The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was also translated into Irish, excepting the 
Book of Psalms, and printed at the expense of Dr. 
Daniel in 1608, the year before that of his own transla- 
tion to the see of Tuam."”—King’s Primer, vol. ii. bk. vi. 
pp. 779-781. 
Rosert J. C. Connontry, Clk. 
Rathangan, co. Kildare. 





Tue Nicene Creep (5 §. v. 86, 154.)—The 
creed commonly called the Nicene Creed, and 
called so by several late correspondents in 
“N. & Q.,” has been so much altered that it 
hardly deserves the name. It did not end with 
“T believe in the Holy Ghost,” but with the 
anathemas. These are gone. It contained a clause 
in the early part which Athanasius regarded as the 
most important in the Creed—rotr’ eoru €x Tis 
ovcias Tov matpos. This is gone. Nor was the 
third part added at the Council of Constantinople, 
but was adopted at the Council of Chalcedon, from 
some creed not framed in any council. 

The Filioque in the third part is also an addi- 
tion by the Western Church, with no authority 
whatever in the original Greek. The word “ Holy” 
has been omitted in the English translation. Other 
omissions, less essential, but still important, occur 
in the earlier part. 


"Hdn (5 S. iv. 443, 494; v. 17, 72, 113.)— 
As it is quite clear that Dunetmensis and I 
shall never come to an agreement on the crucial 
points at issue in this discussion, I should have 
meddled in it no further but for the following, to 
me, most astonishing announcement :—“I am 
willing to prove that 75» points to this being the 
first time they dared openly to do so,” namely, to 
act “ on the score of hatred ” towards the Lacede- 
monians. As opposed to which we are told, “ Mr. 
Tew’s translation certainly implies that the Athe- 
nians may or may not have acted previously on 
the score of hatred.” 

Now to this statement, given hypothetically, I 
reply categorically thus. Whatever my transla- 
tion may imply, I am not only “ willing,” but shall 
proceed to “prove” that the Athenians did act 
“on the score of hatred,” again and again, and 
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that in the most open and undissembled manner, 
towards the Lacedzmonians, prior to the affair 
which your correspondent affirms was the first 
which gave rise to such a course. 

The facts of the case are briefly these. In the 
year B.c. 464, the time of the earthquake, the 
Lacedemonian Helots, taking advantage of the 
general consternation, revolted from their masters, 
and took up arms against them. But, being 
worsted in the field, they threw themselves into 
the stronghold of Ithome. The Lacedzemonians 
formed a blockade, but, being unable to dislodge 
the insurgents, sought aid from their various allies, 
and among others the Athenians. But, finding 
that they made no better way than before, and 
hecoming suspicious of the Athenians,—as Thucy- 
dides puts it (i. c. 102), detoavres tov’ AOnvaiwv 
To ToAunpov Kal vewreporotiav,—they summarily 
dismissed them, under the pretext that they had 
no further need of their help. 

This so exasperated those at home, that, as 
Grote tells us (vol. iv. p. 71, 8vo. 1862), “‘ They im- 
mediately passed a formal resolution to renounce 
the alliance between themselves and the Lacede- 
monians against the Persians. They did more : 
they looked out for land enemies of Lacedzemon 
with whom to ally themselves.” And as Argos 
was the first, “both in Hellenic rank and in real 
power,” and, moreover, was the sworn foe of 
Sparta, they entered into a confederacy with that 
state. This would be in or about the year B.c. 
461, and is one instance in which the Athenians 
“dared openly to act on the score of hatred.” 

After this transaction come the battles of Aigina 
and Megara, in both of which the Lacedwemonians, 
more or less, took a part. 

Next we have the battle fought near Tanagra, in 
which, as to who were the contending purties, 
there remains not the shadow of a doubt. In 
speaking of it Grote says :— 

“Nor was it possible for the Lacedemonian army to 
return to Peloponnesus without fighting ; for the Athe- 
hians, masters of the Megarid, were in possession of the 
difficult high lands of Geraneia, the road march along 
the isthmus ; while the Athenian fleet, by means of the 
harbour of Pegze, was prepared to intercept’them if they 
tried to come by sea across the Krissean Gulf, by which 
it would appear that they had come out. Near Tanagra 
& bloody battle took place between the two armies, 
wherein the Lacedzemonians were victorious,” &c. 

Following upon this we have the battle of (Eno- 
phyta, resulting in the offensive operations of 
Tolmides on the Peloponnesian sea-board. “ Her 
admiral, Tolmides,” says Grote, “displayed her 
strength by sailing round Peloponnesus, and even 
by the insult of burning the Lacedsemonian ports 
of Methoné and of Gythium.” 

_ So, taking them altogether, we have just six 
instances in which the Athenians “dared openly 
to act on the score of hatred ” against the Pelopon- 
hesians, And that all these were previous to the 





affair of the refugees from Ithome is patent from 
what Grote further tells us: “It was about the time 
of the destruction of the Athenian army in Egypt, 
and of the cireumnavigation of Peloponnesus by 
Tolmides, that the internal war, carried on by the 
Lacedemonians against the Helots at Ithome, 
ended.” Immediately upon which, and as a con- 
sequence of it, the occurrence took place of which 
DunELMENsIs says, “I am willing to prove that 
75n points to this being the first time they dared 
openly to do so.” 

He further tells us that, though “the hatred 
had been long smouldering in the breasts of the 
Athenians, the copestone was not put on until the 
enemies of the Spartans had been housed at Nau- 
pactus”; and that “this coincides with the con- 
text, and gives great force to it.” 

So the matter stands. It will now be for the 
readers of “N. & Q.” to decide for themselves 
whether this was really the “copestone put on,” 
or whether there had not been “ copestones ” put 
on before ; and also whether this does “ coincide 
with the context, and give great force to it.” 

I. As to the first position. We have six in- 
stances in which the Athenians did show their 
hatred, and that in the most open and undisguised 
manner, towards the Lacedzmonians, namely :— 
1. By breaking with them, and entering into alli- 
ance with their enemies, the Argeians. 2. In the 
battle of AEgina. 3. Inthe battle of Megara. 4. 
In the battle of Tanagra. 5. In the battle of 
(Enophyta ; and 6. In the burning of the two 
ports of Methone and Gythium, and other ravages 
committed by Tolmides on the Peloponnesian 
coast. 

II. On the second position. If it be contended 
that ch. 103* so coincides with ch. 102, of the first 
Book of Thucydides, as to form a continuous narra- 
tive, then I must respectfully submit that it does 
not ; but that between the two there is an interval 
of not less than six years, in which interval all 
those stirring events transpired which have been 
given in detail, and of which any single one, if I 
am not much mistaken, would be quite sufficient 
to prove my case, and to prove, in addition, that 
my translation does embody that which the ren- 
dering of Dunetmensis fails to do. 

It may be as well to mention that the respective 
dates of the dismissal of the Athenian troops from 
Ithome, and of the subsequent reception of the 
Messenian refugees, and their location in Naupac- 
tus, were B.c. 461 and B.c, 455. 





* The words Cexdrw ire, in the beginning of the 
103rd chapter, are clearly indicative of some such an 
interval between what follows and what had gone 
before. Thucydides was only doing what is common 
with authors general!y—recording an event rather by 
anticipation than according to the proper course of 
time. 
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The “immediate past,” in my opinion, is the 
simple equivalent of just past, as opposed to what 
has passed “long ago.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Tue Orper or tHe Camatpouites (5 §. v. 
68. I transcribe the article “Camaldules” of 
the Encyclopédie, published by Diderot and 
D’Alembert (Paris, 1751) :— 


“Ordre de religieux fondés (sic) par 8. Romuald en 
1009, ou selon d'autres en 960 [or rather, I think, in 
1012], dans l'horrible desert de Campo-maldoli, dans 
l'état de Florence, sur le mont Apennin. 

“ Leur régle est celle de 8. Benoit: par leurs statuts, 
leurs maisons doivent étre éloignées au moins de cing 
lieues des grandes villes. 

“Les Camaldules ne porterent pas ce nom dés les 
commencemens : jusqu’a la fin du onziéme siécle, on les 
appella Romualdins, du nom de leur fondateur. On 
n'appelloit alors Camaldules, que ceux qui habitoient 
dans le desert méme de Camaldoli; et le P. Grandi 
observe que le nom de Camaldules ne leur vient pas de 
ce que leur premiére maison a été établie 4 Campo-mal- 
dolt, muis de ce que la régle s'est maintenue dans cette 
maison sans dégénérer, mieux que partout ailleurs. II 
n’y a qu'une maison de Camaldules en France, prés de 
Gros-bois. 

* La congrégation des hermites de S. Romuald, ou du 
mont de la Couronne, est une branche de celle de Camal- 
doli, avec laquelle elle s'unit en 1532. Paul Justinien 
de Venise commenca son établissement en 1520, et fonda 
le principal monastére dans l'Apennin, en un lieu 
nommeé le mont de la Couronne, & dix milles de Pérouse. 
Baronius, Raynaldi, Sponde.” 


I may add that the first monks of St. Romualdo 
simply followed the usual rules of life adopted by 
the Anchorites. They were submitted to the rule 
of St. Benoit only after their order had been 
recognized by Pope Alexander III. (1072). In 
1212 a convent of Camaldolites was founded by 
Father Laurent, under the patronage of St. Mi- 
chaelo, in a little island between Venice and Mu- 
rano. The order was reformed by Ambrosio da 
Portico, in the fifteenth century. The principal 
convents of Camaldolites, besides those mentioned 
in the Encyclopédie, were the convents of Torino, 
Notre Dame de Capet (diocese of Vienne, France), 
and Notre Dame de la Consolation (diocese of 
Lyons). These establishments disappeared in the 
last century, but the order was kept up at Camal- 
doli, and the monks who went to the kingdom of 
Naples (1822) came from this place. Before the 
French Revolution there were in France twelve 
convents of women connected with the order of 
the Camaldolites, but under the superintendence 
and in the obedience of the bishops. 

The works referred to at the end of the article 
of the Encyclopédie are Annales Ecclesiastici, by 
Baronius, continued by Bzovius and by Raynaldus 
(Lucea, 1738-87, 38 vols. fo.) ; Epitome Annaliwm 
Ecclesiasticorum Cardinalis Baronii, by Henri de 
Sponde (Paris, 1612, fo.); Annalium Baronii 
Continuatio, attributed to the same De Sponde 
(Paris, 1639, 2 vols. fo.). A good edition of the 


complete works of the latter has been published at 
Paris, 1639, 6 vols. fo. Henri GAvssERon. 
Ayr Academy. 


F. C. V. will find an account of the order in 
Helyot’s History of the Monastic Orders. If he 
will also refer to Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
he will find, prefixed to the life of St. Romuald, 
Feb. 7, the titles of several works giving an ac- 
count of this order. C. J. E. 


A book of Camaldolian dissertations was pub- 
lished by Guido Grandi, who was a monk of this 
order, which will probably give F. C. V. the infor- 
mation he requires as to the foundation, history, 
and rules of the order. E. K. 


“Concerninc SNAKES IN IcELAnD” (5 §, y. 
88.)—In 1747 was published at Frankfurt and Leip- 
zig a 16mo. volume, having on its title-page, “ Herrn 
Johann Anderson, I.V.D. und weiland ersten 
Biirgermeisters der freyen Kayserl. Reichsstadt 
Hamburg, Nachrichten von Island, Gronland und 
der Strasse Davis,” &c., a copy of which is now 
before me. At p. 46 of this work begins (§ 41) 
an account of the different kinds of owls found in 
those countries, which it is unnecessary for me to 
quote. At p. 116 the author, dealing with the 
animal kingdom systematically (according to his 
lights), devotes a few lines (§ 71) to snakes, 
which he says are wanting there, not from any 
property of the soil, but (and here he showed re- 
markable foresight), from the great distance of Ice- 
land from any continent, as well as from the cold. 
The general tone of the burgomaster’s book was 
thought to reflect injuriously on these northern 
possessions of the Danish Crown, and accordingly 
in 1752 Niels Horrebow brought out as a corrective 
Tilforladelige Efterretninger om Island, &. My 
copy of this work, also in 16mo., has only an en- 
graved title-page, on which the author’s name 
does not appear, but it is appended to the dedi- 
cation to the King (Frederick V.), and the book, 
indeed, is well known to be Horrebow’s. In his 
preface he says that his object is to set the public 
right (“ At derfore Publicum kunde blive désabu- 
seret”) as to Anderson’s misstatements, and accord- 
ingly he goes over the same, article by article 
(“hvorfore jeg folger samme Articul-viis”). On 
§ 41 he bestows nearly half a page, striving to 
demolish Anderson’s assertions, and concludes :— 
“For this reason there is not a word to write on 
Icelandic owls ; since non Entis nulle sunt affec- 
tiones” (p. 155). With regard to § 71, he admits 
that Anderson was right, but disputes his reasons 
as to the absence of snakes, particularly in the 
matter of cold. 

Of Horrebow’s book there is an English trans- 
lation, The Natural History of Iceland, &e., 
London, 1758, folio, but by whom I do not know. 
| The text is a good deal condensed ; and here it 1s 
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that we have (p. 61) the famous and laconic 
“Chap. xlii. Concerning owls. There are no owls 
of any kind in the whole island” ; as well as (p. 91) 
the equaliy classic “Chap. Ixxii. Concerning 
snakes. No snakes of any kind are to be met with 
throughout the whole island.” My story is now 
done, unless I add that I have a notion that these 
expressions were first made popular in England by 
the introduction of one or the other of them in an 
article in an early number either of the Edinburgh 
or Quarterly Review. ALFRED NEWTON. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


The required chapter —viz., Ixxii.—of Neil 
Horrebow’s Natural History of Norway (London, 
1758, folio) relates to Iceland, and is headed 
“Concerning Snakes.” The whole chapter is as 
follows :— 

“ No snakes of any kind are to be met with through- 
out the whole island.”—P. 91. 

To this is appended a foot-note—by the translator, 
I suppose—in these words :— 

“Mr. Anderson says it is owing to the excessive cold 
that no snakes are found in Iceland.” 

Eric Pontoppidan has a similar chapter in his 
work on Iceland (London, 1755, folio), second part, 
chap. ii. :— 

“Of Snakes and Insects.—This article will be but short, 
for two reasons ; first, because the cold northern parts 
are less fruitful of them than the warmer countries, 
where the earth and air are better adapted for the 
peculiar contexture of the bodies of snakes and insects,” 


&e.—P. 34 
And he describes several species of snakes. 

Horrebow’s chapter is rightly quoted in Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, 1811, vol. iii. p. 304. 

De Quincey gives the famous chapter to Von 
Troil. See De Quincey’s Works (Black), vol. iv. 
p. 295. J ABEZ. 

Atheneum Club. 


“Lier Veritatis” (5 §. v. 68.)—Perhaps 
this extract from a catalogue I have just received 
from Mr. Downing of Birmingham may help to 
answer Y. S. M. :— 

“Claude’s Liber Veritatis: a Collection of 300 Prints 
after the original designs by Claude, with a Descriptive 
Catalogue, the names of those for whom they were 
— and of their present possessors, 3 vols., folio, 

alf crimson morocco extra, full gilt backs, gilt leaves, 
& splendid copy, 872. 8s., published at 312. 10s., 1777-1804. 

“* He had a fine feeling for beauty of form and consi- 
derable tenderness of perception. His aérial effects are 
unequalled. His seas are the most beautiful in old art. 
Claude took so much pains about this, feeling it was one 
of his fortes, that I suppose no one can model a small 
wave better than he.’— Ruskin.” 

C. F. S. Warrex, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


_ The following extract may prove useful to 
Y. S. M. in gauging the value of the copy he 
refers to :-— 





14758. Claude de Lorrain’s Liber Veritatis; or,%a 
Collection of 300 Prints after his original Designs, exe- 
cuted by R. Earlom in the Manner and Taste of the 
Drawings, 3 vols., folio, original proofs, superb impres- 
sions, russia super extra, gilt edges, 32/. Boydell, 1777- 
1819.” 

The above is taken from Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s 
Catalogue of Works on the Fine Arts, dated 
April, 1873. The price may have gone up since 
that catalogue was issued. Y.S. M. will not fail 
to observe that Mr. Quaritch’s copy is described as 
containing one hundred prints more than the set of 
which he is desirous to ascertain the present money 
equivalent. CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


I give the following prices from catalogues :— 
Willis & Sotheran, 1862—2 vols., folio, 1777, calf 
gilt, 7/. 7s. ; Lowndes’s Bibliographers’ Manual, 
a copy sold by Sotheby in 1826—2 vols., 111. 5s. ; 
Quaritch’s Catalogue, 1875—300 prints, 3 vols., 
folio, original proofs, russia gilt, 1777-1819, 321. 


C. J. 


“Occamy” or “Ockamy” (5% §. iv. 468) is, 
according to Nares, a compound metal meant to 
imitate silver ; a corruption of the word “alchemy.” 
“ Pilchards, which are but counterfets to herring, 
as copper to gold, or ockamie to silver.” Nares 
gives also the quotation from the Guardian, and 
says that the word is not yet quite disused. 

H. F. Woortrycn. 


Mr. Wrtte will, on referring to Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary, find “ockamy,” and, in the Imperial, 
“ochymy.” The meaning is “a base or mixed 
metal.” In the line he quotes he may take it to 
mean a “ pewter spoon.” J. B. A. 


See occamy, Halliwell’s Dictionary; “accwmte 
spunes,” accomie, alecomye, Jamieson’s Scot. Dict. ; 
alkamye (aleamyn), Promptorium Parv. ; “a mixed 
metal supposed to be produced by alchemy, hence 
the name.” Compare Milton, P. Lost, ii. 517 :— 

“ Then of their session ended they bid cry 
With trumpets’ regal sound the great result. 
Toward the four winds four speedy cherubim 
Put to their mouths the sounding alchemy 
By herald’s voice explained.” 
G. WwW. Ze 


Is there any connexion between this word and 
“ Occamists,” the name of a speculative sect that 
revived the tenets of Nominalism, and was formed 
by William Occam (or Ockham), a disciple of Duns 
Scotus, a member of the Franciscan Order in 
the fourteenth century ? H. §. 


Ockamy, ochimy, or ochymy, for it is variously 
spelt, was an alloy of copper, of a golden colour, 
of which spoons and other kitchen utensils were 
made. The word is a corruption of alchemy, which 
is sometimes used for any mixed metal, instead of 
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the process by which it is produced. So Phineas 
Fletcher, quoted by Todd :— 
**Such were his arms, false gold, true alchemy.” 
Purple Island, vii. 39. 
J. H. I. Oakey. 


Skinner says, “ Metallum quoddam mistum, 
colore argenti «mulum, sed vilissimum, cor- 
ruptum & nostro alchymy.” CHARLES VIVIAN. 

ondon. 


Scuipa (5" §. iv. 428)=—2°av, flame, which 
Gesenius derives from an unused root, 23¥, 4.4. 
Arab. shabba, to kindle. R. 5S. CuHarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


Neep Fire (5" §., v. 48.)— 
** The ready page, with hurried hand, 
Awak’'d the need fire’s slumbering brand.” 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

“ An improper and very oblique sense,” says Dr. 
Jamieson. He says “neidfyre” is undoubtedly the 
same with (Alem.) notfyr, notfeur; “ coactus igne 
fricando” ; (Germ.) nodefyr, “ ignis sacrilegus” 
a fire kindled on the eve of St. John by drawing a 
rope to and fro round a stake till it catches fire. 
In a council held 742, it was ordained that every 
bishop should take care that the people of God 
should not observe pagan rites ; “ sive illos sacri- 
legos ignes, quos notfyres vocant” (Capitular. 
Karlomann, c. 5). Lindenbrog says, nodfeur, ne- 
cessary fire; Spelman, A.-S. neod obsequium, 
homage to the deities; Wachter, not, calamity ; 
but Jamieson prefers A.-S. nyd, force. W. G 


The probable derivation of “ need ” is the German 
noth; thus they say in German, “noth hemd,” “noth 
feur,” &c. H. A. O. 


Spontaneous ignition. 8S. (Bellenden). 

The phosphoric light of rotten wood. §.A. 
Scotia Australis, South of Scotland (Gl. Com- 
playnt). W. E. Bucktey. 

(See “N. & Q.,” 3" S. ix. 175, 263, 285, 354, 478, 
516. } 

Captnet Councits (5" §. v. 29.)—Lord Bacon, 
in his Essays on Councils, Civil and Moral, under 
the head of “ Counsel,” after describing the evils 
which arise from consulting ( ‘ouncillors, says, “ For 
which inconveniences, the doctrine of Italy, and 
the practice of France, in some kings’ times, hath 
introduced Cabinet ( Youncils 3a remedy worse than 
the disease.” He evidently spoke from practical 
experience, Epwarp Sotty. 


I find no earlier instance of the use of this phrase 
than that in Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 295 
(1688) ; but “cabinet” (in the sense of “closet ”) was 
used as an adjective, to express secrecy, by Thomas 
Watson, in his God's Anatomy of Man’s Heart, 
p. 4, 1649 :— 

“The most secret cabinet-designs of man.” 





I have not found “ cabinet” as a substantive, in 

the sense of an Inner Privy Council, in any earlier 

writer than Macaulay. Henry H. Grpps, 
St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park. 


See Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. 
Frepk. Rvue. 


“Tne Present State oF Lonpon” (5S. v. 9, 
75.)—Of this book, to which Mr. Parrersow 
refers, I have a copy complete, and certainly it is 
very quaint and interesting. The author of— 

‘*The Present State of London; or, Angliz Metro. 
polis, comprehending a Full and Succinct Account of 
the Ancient and Modern State thereof; its original 
Government, Rights, Liberties, Charters, Trade, Cus- 
toms, Priviledyges, and other Remarkables,” &c., 
is Thomas Delaune. 

“Printed by C. L. for John Harris, at the Harrow, 
in the Poultry, and Thomas ——, in George Yard, in 
Lumbard Street.” 

shall feel great pleasure in lending the book 
to Mr. Parrerson if he would like to inspect it. 
F, Kennarp. 

Wester Hill, Linton, near Maidstone. 

[See a note on this work in our last volume, p. 106, by 
Dr. RimBavtt.] 


Pre-Rerormation Cuurcn Prate (5"§. v. 48, 
76, 98, 137.)—Perhaps the following extract from 
a letter which appeared in the (Dublin) Daily 
Express of Nov. 10, 1873, may be of interest in 
this connexion :— 

“In my parish of Templeport, diocese of Kilmore, there 
is a chalice still in use with the date inscribed A.D. 1529, 


ec at its bean the Greek cor 





sigma, the contracted method of writing Fy name 
Jesus; and it may be supposed that it was in conse- 
quence of there being some similarity, to a cursory ob- 
server, between the capital Greek ‘ eta’ and our letter 
H, that the more modern anagram ‘I. H. 8.’ may have 
originated. It is interesting to remember that this relic 
of our ancient Church of Ireland was in use for its holy 
purpose one year previous to the Diet of Augsburg, and 
four years previous to the Pope’s excommunication of 
Henry VIII.—I am, Sir, F. A. Sanpers. 

** Templeport Rectory, Bawnboy, co. Cavan, Nov. 8, 

, 


1873.” 
rT. W.. G. 


“Tue Ancrent Mariner” (5S. v. 89.)—I 
am happy to be able to furnish your correspondent 
Mr. ALFRED JEWELL with the cancelled stanza of 
The Ancient Mariner for which he inquires. It 
appears in the version of that wondrous —_ 
published in Wordsworth’s Lyrical Bailads, and 
is as follows :— 

“ His bones were black with many a crack, 
All black and bare I ween; 
Jet black and bare, save where with rust 
Of mouldy damps and charnel crust 
They were patch’d with purple and green.” 
To me it seems that the advantage of cancelling 
so powerful a stanza is far less decided than that 
secured in the removal of the thirteenth stanza in 
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Part III., which was printed as late as the issue 
of the Sibylline Leaves (1817), and which may 
perhaps be as interesting to your correspondent, 
and to other readers of “N. & Q.,” as the one 
first erased :— 

“ A gust of wind sterte up behind, 

And whistled through his bones ; 

Through the holes of his eyes and the hole of his 

mouth, 

Half whistles and half groans.” 

May I tack on to this reply a query ? 
are the sheets of Sibylline Leaves, a book in one 
volume, all marked at foot “ vol. i1.”? Perhaps a 
student of Coleridge ought to know this without 
asking. If so, pity and forgive my ignorance. 

H. Buxton Forman. 


I have before me the first printed copy of The 
Ancient Mariner, which appeared in a volume of 
Lyrical Ballads by Wordsworth, printed for J. & 
A. Arch, Gracechurch Street, 1798; and I find 
that the stanza referred to, in Part III., which 
precedes the words “ Her lips are red,” is there as 
follows :— 

“ His bones are black with many a crack, 
All black and bare I ween ; 
Jet black and bare, save where with rust 
Of mouldy damps and charnel crust 
They ’re patch’d with purple and green.’ 
But throughout Part III. there are many altera- 


tions. Ws me 2 


“TrRIA MIRANDA! Omynes CuristT1an1,” &c. 
(5" S. v. 88.)—The verses quoted by Mr. Pres- 
LEY have no reference to the Crimean war, but 
date back to the year 1682-3, when the Turks in- 
vaded Europe in support of Tekeli. When Vienna 
was menaced, Louis XIV., whose jealousy of the 
house of Hapsburg rendered him somewhat un- 
scrupulous as to the means employed for abasing 
it, did his utmost to detach John Sobieski from 
the Austrian alliance. His chagrin at the success 
of Sobieski’s advance to the relief of the city, and 
at the issue of the battle of Kahlenberg, gave rise 
to this pasquinade, which is quoted at p. 156 of a 
translation of K. A. Schimmer’s Sieges of Vienna 
by the Turks, published by Murray in 1847. 
Morn. 


Epear ALtan Por (5S. v. 88.)—In a work 
published in New York in 1856, entitled The 
Works of the late Edgar Allan Poe, it was stated 
that his father was originally a law student, and that 
he eventually eloped with an English actress named 
Elizabeth Arnold. He himself became an actor, 
and performed, together with his wife, in various 
cities in the United States, for upwards of eight 
years. At length his wife and he died, within a 
very short time of each other, leaving three chil- 
dren entirely destitute. Their second son, Edgar, 
was born at Baltimore in 1811, and was adopted 
by a wealthy merchant, one Mr. John Allan, who, 


Why | 


| 498), he will obtain the information he requires. 


on account of his reckless disposition, eventually 
cast him off. Being once more left without money, 
he took to literary pursuits in order to gain a live- 
lihood. He finally died at Baltimore on Oct. 7, 
1849. I think this statement will somewhat coin- 
cide with that quoted by Mr. Marruews. 
W. S. 

Manchester. 

Otp Scnoort Book (5 §. v. 68.)—If J. 'T. F. 
will refer to S. T. P.’s communication (5 §. iv. 


Frepk. Rute. 


3n1DGEs’s “ NoORTHAMPTONSHIRE” (5 §, v. 86.) 
—I have the first volume, less the first twelve 
Has any one the last two volumes to part 
? If so, 
C. 


pages. 

with, or a wish to purchase what I have 

particulars, J. 
Amersham. 


Priviteces oF Reoiments (58. v. 109.)— 
Since the plain blue frock coat for undress, with 
sash round the waist, was done away with (about 
twenty-five years ago), I cannot recollect having 
seen any regimental officer in uniform showing a 
shirt collar, except with the evening mess dress. 
No provision is made in the last issued “ Dress 
Regulations for the Army,” 1874, for collars, or 
even for shirts. But where the blue undress coat 
has a rolling collar, as in the case of staff officers 
and some others, the white shirt collar is probably 


understood. CLarry’s tailor must surely be ro- 
mancing. A regiment on active service would 


have some difficulty in appearing daily on parade 
in clean shirt collars. 

I remember that, on arriving at a certain station 
in India in 1859, a European presented himself 
dressed in a cap cover, shirt, and trousers (no 
jacket) which were once white, and having a big 
stick and a lot of dogs, and bearing a despatch for 
our commanding officer. On receiving the despatch 
the commanding officer, being impressed with the 
remarkable appearance of the soldier, asked to 
what regiment he belonged, and whether his was 
its usual uniform. On being told that it was so, 
the commanding officer also inquired whether it 
was the privilege of the corps to omit the saluting 
of officers as well as to dispense with coats. It 
possible that, in commemoration of good old days, 
when they only wore shirts, the gallant fellows 
now show a shirt collar above the coat. They 
were familiarly known, during the Mutiny, as the 
“ Roughs and Toughs” ; and both rough and tough 
the mutineers found them to be. C. B. 


1s 


“ CoOMMENTARIE UPON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
GavatTians ” (5 8. v. 88.)—I think there can be 
no doubt but this is— 

“A Commentarie of M. J. Caluine vpon the Epistle 
to the Galathians : And translated into English by R. V. 
London, 1581.” 
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It must, however, not be confounded with Cal- 
vin’s Sermons upon the Epistle to the Galathians, 
translated by Arthur Golding, and published 1574. 

G. W. Napier. 

Alderley Edge. 


Probably Mr. Stwon’s book is another edition 
of A Commentarie of M. Doctor Martin Luther 
upon the Epistle of S. Paul to the Galathians, 
London, 1602, 4to., a copy of which is in this 
library. CuarLes MADELEY. 

The Museum, Warrington. 


Weartuer Hotes (5 S. v. 88.)—I know some- 
what of the Malverns and the especial part Dr. 
Bucuuerm alludes to. I never heard of a weather 
hole, or wind hole, or anything of the like nature. 
The Wych is a cutting through the Malvern chain 
between the Worcestershire Beacon and Well Hill, 
a work of some ability when executed for the pur- 
pose of a then new road. Onwards towards Led- 
bury, at the base of the Herefordshire Beacon, is 
the Wind’s Point, an exposed situation, where it 
is said “the wind always blows.” This may, per- 
haps, have been the foundation of Dr. Bucnuetm’s 
friend’s belief. J. C. 

Amersham. 


Pastorat Srarr at Dot (5S. yv. 89.)—Mrs. 
Palliser, in her Brittany and its Byeways, p. 31, 
says, “ Over the high altar is an enormous wooden 
crozier, from which the Host is suspended.” She 
probably means that in earlier days, before “ taber- 
nacles ” came into general use, the pyx containing 
the reserved Sacrament was suspended from this 
crozier. This was formerly the custom in England 
also, as is shown by the demand of the Devonshire 
rebels in the time of Edward VI., “ We will have 
the Sacrament hang over the high altar, as it was 
wont to be.” x: ow oe 


“Tne Curse or Kirxstatt Anpey” (5 §, v. 
89.)— Witrrip or Gatway will find all particu- 
lars about Kirkstall Abbey in a pamphlet, entitled 
Mary, the Maid of the Inn; or, The Murder at the 
Abbey, published by J. Johnson, opposite the Corn 
Exchange, Leeds, price 1d. ‘O Badvoris. 


Comets (5 S. iv. 146, 252.)—Again returning 
to the superstitious terrors inspired by comets, it 
is related of Louisa of Savoy (mother of Francis I. 
of France), that a few days before she died, during 
a wakeful night, she was disturbed by a lustrous 
light illuminating the chamber. Ordering the 
curtains of her bed to be undrawn, it was dis- 
covered that the extraordinary brightness was 
caused by a comet. “Ah!” she exclaimed, “this 
is a phenomenon that appears not for persons of 
ordinary condition! Shut the window; it is a 
comet, which announces my departure ; I must 
prepare myself for it.” 


Under the impression that the comet was the 





herald of a speedy dissolution, the following morn- 
ing she sent for her confessor. The physicians 
assuring her that there was no foundation for her 
fears, she replied, “If I had not seen the signal 
for my death I could believe you, for I do not 
feel myself exhausted.” She died on the third 
day after the event, under this fatal belief. 
Cu. Evxiy Maruews, 
Codford St. Mary. 


Epwarp VI. as A Founper (5 S. iv. 289, 
335, 356.)—By the statute 1 Edward VI. c. 14, 
the lands and property belonging to chantries, 
colleges, guilds, and fraternities were conferred on 
the king, that he might employ them in providing 
for the poor, augmenting the income of vicarages, 
paying the salaries of preachers, and endowing 
free schools for the diffusion of learning. On this 
statute Heylyn says :— 

“ There being accounted 90 Colleges within the com- 
pass of that grant (those in the Universities not being 
reckoned in that number), and no fewer than 2374 free 
chapels and chantries,” “we must attend the King's 
(1548) Commissioners, dispatched in the beginning of 
March into every shire throughout the realm to takea 
survey of all colleges, free chapels, chantries, and brother- 
hoods within the compass of the statute or Act of 
Parliament; according to the return of whose com- 
missions it would be found no difficult matter to puta 
just estimate and value on so great a gift, or to know 
how to parcel out, proportion, and divide the spoil 
betwixt all such who had before in hope devoured it.”— 
Hist. of the Reformation, Ecce. Hist. Soc., vol. i. pp. 103, 

072 


“The revenues [of the colleges, &c.], it was alleged, 
were to be employed in founding schools, in maintaining 
the poor, and for other salutary purposes; but in fact 
the property of the schools and the poor was taken away, 
and of all that had been promised nothing was done. 
The suppressed establishments fell for the most part into 
the hands of the courtiers, and all those who had 
plundered the clergy, and would willingly have plun- 
dered them again, supported these measures under all 
kinds of religious pretext."—Von Raumer, Political 
Hist. of England, English translation, voi. i. p. 67. 

Miss Toulmin Smith says that the destruction 
of the English guilds and the confiscation of their 
property under this statute were so complete, and 
they were so ruined and swept away, that the 
names and existence of many of them have been 
forgotten. And she adds, in a note, as the opinion 
of her father,— 

“ A case of pure wholesale robbery and plunder, done 
by an unscrupulous faction to satisfy their personal greed, 
under cover of law. No more gross case of wanton 
plunder can be found in the history of all Europe ; no 
page so black in English history.” — English Guilds, 
E. E. T. 8., Introduction, xlii. 

Your correspondents have told us how many 
schools were founded by Edward VL., or rather by 
the council who acted in the name of the boy- 
king. Now, it would be very satisfactory to learn 
how many chantries, colleges, guilds, &c., were 
suppressed under this statute, what was the value 
of their property, and what became of it. Pro- 
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bably they can oblige us with this information, 
that we may compare it with the number of 
schools founded. Ss. W. T. 


‘ 


Tue Batt-Frower Ornament (5" §. iv. 327, 
391.)—There are several plants whose partially 
expanded flower buds may, I think, have sug- 
gested the idea. Take, for example, those of the 
yellow water-lily, Nuphar lutea; the globe flower 
Trolius Europeus ; or the hellebore, Helleborus 
fetidus. The fruit of the pomegranate is only 


cloven on one side—it is the badge or bearing of 


Arragon, not, I think, of Castile. I cannot see 
the resemblance to a hawk’s bell, which is usually 
globular, with one slit, and perforations. The 
flower buds I have mentioned are much more like 


the ornament in question than the seed capsule of 


Reseda. W. J. Bernuarp SMITH. 
Temple. 


R. Branpon, Tue Executioner or Cuartes I. 
5“ §. v. 46, 76, 135.)—I fear Sheffield has no 
chance in competition with Whitechapel, London, 
as the burial-place of this servant of the State. 
There is more than one tract giving circum- 
stantial accounts of R. Brandon’s death, June 20, 
1649, and his interment in Whitechapel Church 
yard, “‘on Thursday night last,” 7. ¢., following the 
20th of June, 1649. If Dune -mensts will obtain 
inthe British Museum Library The Last Will and 
Testame nt of Richard Brandon, Esq. E. 561/12) ; 
The Confession of Richard Brandon (E. 561/14) ; 
A Dialogue, or a Dispute betweene the late Hang- 
man and Death (669, f. 14/51); An Exact and 
Impartial Accompt, &c. (E. 1047/3), p. 129, he 
will have full satisfaction on this point. Or he 
may find, in the “Catalogue of Satirical Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum,” abstracts 
of these tracts, Nos. 760, 761, 762, and references 
to many other sources of information. Cunning- 
ham’s Handbook of London, 1850, p. 352, states 
that there is an entry in the burial register of 
Whitechapel Churchyard, giving the date of the 
interment as June 21, 1649. This is probably a 
misprint for the 24th of that month; the latter 
date is given in a similar statement in Curiosities 
of London, by J. Timbs, 1867, p- 187. See Sir H. 
Ellis’s Letters on English History, second series, 
vol. iii. E. 561/14 is dated, in Thomason’s (?) 
handwriting, “ June 25, 1649”; this is, pre- 
sumably, the date when that blessed bookseller, 
tract- collector, and citizen of London obtained the 
Confession. The Last Will bears, in the same 
script, the same date; A Dialogue is dated 
July 3” (16492). Let Dunetmensts consult 
E. 526/24 ; 669, f. 4/24; E. 121/42; E. 1842/2. 

F. G. SrerHens. 

Hammersmith. 

aA further rr? in reference to this — 


tee “N. & Q.,”’ 8. 110, 140, 158, 268, 347 ; 


28, 118; vi. 197 (in ” Tyburnian Gleanings,” Qn g, my 








446, by Dr. Rrweavtt, will be found also particulars of 
Gre; gory Brandon, the father, and predecessor in - 
post of chief executioner, of Richard) ; 2" 8. ix. 41; 

446 ; 3S. vii. 220; 4 S. iii. 422.] 


“Last oF THE Stuarts” (5 §, iv. 484, 524; 
v. 110.)—Such monumental assertions are very 
common in Italy. I have met with several. One 
of these lasts may be seen in the church of St. 
Peter, at Rome. Another may be found at Rome 
in the church of St. Lorenzo in Lucina. The in- 
scription is as follows :— 

** Charles Stuart, last of his race. Obt. 1865. Age, 86.” 

I presume from the language that he was 
English or Scotch ; but who was he, and what was 
he as to rank or station? 

James Henry Drxoy. 


Louise Lateav (5 §, iv. 513; v. 55, 78, 117.) 
—Although the curtain is dropped on this “ strange 
eventful history,” I have yet three items to add, 
which should, I think, render the “ N. & Q.” biblio- 
graphy of her nearly complete :— 

1. “ Louise Lateau, ie Stigmatisirte von Bois d’ Haine. 
Nach authentischen Medicinischen und Theologischen 
Documenten fiir Juden und Christen aller Bekenntnisse.” 
Dargestellt von Professor Dr. August Rohling. Pader- 
born, F. Schiningh, 1874. 

A ax Lateau et la Science Allemande.” Par 
I’ Abbé N. J. Cornet. Bruxelles, 1874. 

3. “ La Stigmatisation et les Libres Penseurs.” An 

mnths published by Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre in ZL’ Univers. 


Apis. 


Heratpic (5 §. v. 109.)—The shield men- 
tioned by Mr. WALKER appears to be intended 
for Russell quartering Cromwell, and quarterings ; 
and the crests are, Ist, Russell; 2nd, Cromwell. 
The motto is that used by the Protector. The 
arms borne by John Russell, of Thruxton, whose 
son married the daughter and heiress of Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell, are thus blazoned in Strong’s Heraldry 
of Herefordshire :—Arg., a chevron betw. 3 crosses 
crosslet fitchée sable, within a bordure eng. gu. 
bezantée ; crest, a demi-lion ramp. arg., holding a 
cross crosslet fitchée sable. 

For Cromwell, see Visitation of Huntingdon- 
shire, 1613, printed by the Camden Society ; 
Noble’s Memoirs of the Cromwell Family; Prest- 
wich’s Respublica; Burke’s Commoners, Landed 
Gentry, &c. H. 8. G. 

Stourbridge. 


Batu Appey (5" §S, v. 134.)—It is much to be 
feared that, during the improvements and altera- 
tions in this church of late years, much in- 


jury has been done to the cenotaphs and monu- 


ments placed therein. I remember seeing the 


tablet erected to my grandfather when in “Bath 

twenty years ago, but T have sought for it in vain 

lately. Who is responsible for clerical vandalism ? 
RossEnsIs. 
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“ OLD MAIDS LEADING APES IN HELL” (4" §. ii. 
459; iv. 132.)—This phrase, the late Mr. Dyce told 
me, never would be explained ; he and so many 
critics had, I suppose, tried in vain at it. But 
“never” is a long time, and if we register all the 
Middle-English uses of ape, we shall hit on the 
needed explanation some day. In a very rare 
tract, in Peterborough Cathedral library, The Pas- 
sionate Morrice—which follows, and is seemingly 
part of, Tell- Trothes New- Yeares Gift, 1593,* though 
it has fresh signatures (no title, epistle on A 2, B to 
I in fours)—is a passage that may throw light on 
the phrase above. A bachelor woos a widow. 
She, not knowing what money he has, puts him 
off, saying she’ll inquire about him, which she 
afterwards does by a broker. Objection is made 
to her blunt speech and inquiry ; but Honesty 
defends her :— 

* But, tut! I like her the better, because she could not 
dissemble ; for she, alas! did but follow the common 
trade, dooing with the ape but what she had seene done 
before her. She had heard her husband instruct his 
prentices to make a profit, and she thought she might 
trie the same for her own good.” 

In fact, she found the bachelor hadn’t enough 
money, and so she put him off continually, and 
then refused him. 

Now, if ape is used above as equivalent to a 
wooing bachelor, and old maids are supposed to 
have become so from having refused offers, we 
can get a reason why they should “lead apes in 


hell.” No doubt other instances can be produced 
by “N. & Q.” readers to show the old usage of 
* ape.” F. J. Furntvat. 


Corn Impresstons on Betts (5 S, iv. 306, 
473; v. 137.)—These are not of the slightest his- 
torical value. All they prove is that the bell is of 
later date than the coins. They are not confined 
to any locality nor to any particular foundry, 
being found all over England and on medieval 
bells. Edwardian coins often occur. They are 
not real coins, but merely impressions made in the 
mould by the workman, who for a mere whim 
probably took the coin from his pocket, where he 
may have carried it as a curiosity. Impressions of 
foreign coins are sometimes found ; and on some 
bells in Devon—at Ottery St. Mary and St. Martin, 
Exeter—satirical medals may be seen, produced in 
the same way. 

If Eacte has never seen bell-moulding, he had 
better introduce himself—he will be civilly ad- 
mitted by any of our founders—and if he calls at 
the right time he will be allowed to impress any 
coin be likes on the mould, which he would after- 
wards allow the obliging workman to put into his 
own pocket, as a good tale to be told over a pot of 
beer many a day afterwards. H. T. E. 


* Both tracts are now in the press for the New Shak- 
spere Society. 





Rev. Dr. Lampe (5 S. iv. 308, 392, 418, 492, 
520.)—Mnr. Boyp calls him “ Dr.”; but is not this 
a mistake? I think he was not a graduate but a 
literate, sent for ordination by some schoolmaster, 

a. 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel, 


By Mrs. John Herschel. With Portraits, 

(Murray.) 
Tue story of Cinderella is an old story with not a 
bad moral, and it comes to us from the East. 
The old romance has been recalled to mind by the 
still more interesting and altogether truthful nar- 
rative of the life of Caroline Herschel, “ Herschel’s 
sister.” One of a numerous family in Hanover, 
the head of which was in a military band, ’Lina 
was the drudge—the cheerful drudge—of the 
household. She was cheerful and happy because 
she helped to make others so. The little maid 
was sometimes whipt for shortcomings, not out of 
cruelty, but custom, which favoured a stinging 
discipline rather than mild rebuke or remonstrance, 
and such training never did her any harm. Like 
Cinderella, she sat among the ashes, but, though 
she did not marry a prince, she came to be one to 
whom princes, and even higher characters in life’s 
drama, delighted to render honour. In her early 
modest home, kept neat by her daily toil,—toil 
that kept the dwellers neat as well as the dwelling, 
—she earned no wage and as little praise, so tho- 
roughly was her labour taken asa matter of course ; 
but she lived to be appointed by King George III. 
astronomical assistant to her illustrious brother, at 
a salary of 501. per annum, which was a sum too 
great for her to know what to do with. Finally, 
she, who had swept her own home clean for years, 
ended by sweeping the heavens, and by aid of her 
“sweeper” discovered eight comets! When we 
read the biography of such a person, we can 
understand the almost exclusive interest which 
many people take in biographical details alone. 
Self-sacrifice to "Lina Herschel was not merely a 
pleasure or a duty, it was a thing done without 
thinking about it. When she joined her brother 
at Bath, he was a well-io-do teacher of music and 
conductor of concerts ; but his ear was withdrawn 
from ordinary music to study that of the spheres, 
and his eye, unattracted by the sight of a good 
book at his banker’s, went away searching into 
the depths of the heavens, and ’Lina was for half 
a century his willing and earnest helper. She 
became an astronomer while she was his house- 
keeper, picking up from her brother at brief meal- 
times now a bit of algebra, then a scrap of mathe- 
matics, and making such application of her know- 
ledge that she constructed the pasteboard model 
of the famous forty-foot telescope at Slough, and 
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not only helped her brother to go onward beyond 
the “ patines of bright gold,” with which the visi- 
ble floor of heaven is studded, but, as before said, 
swept the heavens on her own account, and brought 
eight comets to the knowledge of delighted astro- 
nomers of all countries. It may be said that by 
over-watching in the open air, in cruel nights, her 
brother, Sir John Herschel, shortened his valuable 
life. *Lina watched and worked with him without 
suffering. After fifty years of such watching and 
working, with endless labour besides to lessen that 
of her brother, and not without some wrenches of 
the heart now and then, Caroline Herschel, on 
that brother’s death, returned to Hanover. She 
lived there on past memories, but she never gave 
up her human sympathies, nor affected to despise 
the amusements of life, which did not render that 
life intolerable to her; but as in the youthful 
period, and in the more mature time, so as the 
Inevitable approached, Caroline Herschel’s first 
thoughts and readiest acts and energies were for 
others, with a happily toned resignation to what- 
ever might affect herself. At the age of ninety- 
eight, in the year 1848, she “ fell asleep,” dreaming 
to the last of solar systems and comets, and leaving 
as part of the epitaph she composed for her own 

grave, mention of her “participation in the im- 

mortal labours of her brother, William Herschel.” 

If unselfishness ever gave right to canonization, 

Caroline Herschel would deservedly rank among 

the saints. 

A Cruise in the Bosphorus, and in the Marmora, and 
Egean Seas. By Rev. Geo. Fyler Townsend, M.A 
(Published under the Direction of the Committee of 
General Literature and Education, 8.P.C.K.) 

Tuts pleasant little record of a holiday tour amid memo- 

rable scenes derives additional interest, not only from 

the timeliness of its appesrance, when so much attention 
is being directed to the affairs of the Sublime Porte, but 
also from some exceptional circumstances in Mr. Towns- 
end’s travel. It is not every tourist who can bring back 
word how he was received at the palaces of the occupant 
of the ‘(Ecumenical Throne” of the New Rome and of 
the Armenian Patriarch in Constantinople. At the 

Greek Patriarch’s residence, Mr. Townsend found among 

the clergy one of those very intelligent foreigners who 

“always read the Zimes and like England.” At both 

Patriarchates our author, under the guidance of Mr. 

Curtis, the Chaplain of the English Memorial Church at 

Pera, found the Oriental clergy full of good-will towards 

his Communion. Mr. Townsend does not appear to have 

studied Eastern ritual, or he would not have been so 
puzzled as he seems to have been at observing “ no visible 
consecration ” during a Greek liturgy which he attended. 

And it is a pity that he did not seek for some higher 

source of information than a domestic servant before 

hazarding the assertion, though in a qualified form, that 

“the only Communion among the Greeks is at Easter” 

(pp. 97, 98). We could also have wished that Mr. 

Townsend's “ Past History of Constantinople ” (chap. i.) 

had shown some trace of an acquaintance with the late 

Mr. Finlay’s great work. He would not then have told 

us that the “Byzantine Empire” is the “common 

historical appellation” of Constantinople. There was, 
indeed, a time when the Empire had almost dwindled 





to the lordship of the New Rome, and that not undis- 
puted by the Genoese and other Western settlers in 
Galata. But this was in the last days of its existence, 
and when not even the valour of Constantine Palezologus 
could save the city of Constantine the Great from falling 
a sure prey to the victorious advance of that enemy 
whom the much-abused “‘ Greeks of the Lower Empire” 
had so long kept at bay. 


The Literature of the Kymry: being a Critical Essay on 
the Language and Literature of Wales during the 
Twelfth and Two Succeeding Centuries. Containing 
numerous Specimens of Ancient Welsh Poetry in the 
Original, accompanied with English Translations. By 
Thomas Stephens. Second Edition. Edited, with the 
Author's Additions and Corrections, by the Rev. D. 
Silvan Evans, B.D. With a Life of the Author, by 
B. T. Williams, Esq., Q.C. (Longmans.) 

WE shou'd be inclined to say that this, the great work of 

one of the greatest men among the Kymry, will see many 

a future edition. It is introduced with an admirable 

biographical sketch of the author (who has been dead 

little more than a year), without which, and the careful 
editing of Mr. Silvan Evans, the volume would have been 
incomplete. Of Stephens, a self-made man, and maz in 
the best sense of the word, the Kymry should be proud, 
for his sole object was truth. In establishing that, he 
found Arthur a fable, Taliesin wearing laurels belonging 
to some one else, Madoc without claim to having dis- 
covered America, and the massacre of the bards a fiction. 
Stephens, however, as this most valuable work shows, 
has no difficulty in proving that the Kymry possessed 
glories, literary and otherwise, which cannot be dis- 
puted ; yet his countrymen hardly forgive him for de- 
priving them of their mock suns, although he leaves 
them the genuine glorious luminary, the light of noble 

deeds rendered by noble men. We have seldom read a 

book on such a subject with equal satisfaction. 


On the Existence of Mixed Languages: being an Exami- 
nation of the Fundamental Axioms of the Foreign 
School of Modern Philology, more especially us appived 
to the English. By J. Cresswell Clough. (Longmans.) 

Mr. Coven, in this prize essay, admits that “‘ many 

philologists will regard the whole of it as a mistake, since 

they have expressly declared a mixed language to be an 
impossibility.” The author's conclusion is that this so- 
called “ self-evident truth” is contrary to the fact, that 

“ English is pre-eminently a mixed language, and keeps 

pace with the times, and, owing to peculiarities of forma- 

tion and of mixture, has become what it is, the most 
used lanvuage in the world, has produced the greatest 
modern authors, and has the greatest future before it.” 


A General History of Greece, from the Earliest Period to 
the Death of Alexander the Great. With a Sketch of 
the Subsequent History to the Present Time. By 
George W. Cox, M.A. (Longmans.) 

THE well-appreciated author of Tales of Ancient Greece 

and Mythology of Aryan Nations has told the history of 

Greece in these seven hundred pages in a way to win 

and keep the interest of allreaders. Never, perhaps, has 

the rare art of condensation, without sacrifice of any 
important point, been so successfully carried out as in 
this attractive volume. 


Messrs. Rovuttepce have forwarded to us the first 
three numbers of a folio reprint of Ormerod’s History of 
Cheshire. It is edited by Thomas Helsby, Esq, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. It is not necessary to expatiate on the great 
value of this work, which will now have some important 
additions to the original. We hope to report of future 
numbers that they realize the promise given in those now 
before us. 
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Samvret Row.anns.—The Council of the Hunterian and others, he wrote: “I knew a very wise man who 


Club, Glasgow, ask for information as to any of the fol- 
lowing works by this author, so that they may have 
them copied and reprinted, and thus complete the Club’s 
edition of Rowlands’s works :—Rowlands’s A Theatre of 


Delightful Recreation, 4to., 1605 (the editor of Percy’s | 


Reliques, 1812, says that a copy of this work was then in 
his possession. “This is a book of poems on subjects 
chiefly taken from the Old Testament ”) ; Democritvs, or 
Dr. Merry-man, 4to., 1607; Six London Gossips, &c., 
1607 (mentioned in the Harleian Catalogue) ; Guy Zarle 
of Warwicke, Lond., by Edward All-de, 4to., n.d. (said to 
have been sold among Mr. Fulke Grevill’s books. The 
second edition, 1607, was sold with the White Knights 
books, 1819). Information should be sent to Mr. John 
Alexander, 79, Regent Street, West, Glasgow, Hon. 
Treasurer and Secretary. F. J. Furnivat1. 


An Encuiisn Eupress.—Mr. H. Bower writes to us :— 
“ Just at present the dedication of The Faerie Queene 
is both curious and interesting: ‘To the Most High, 
Mightie, and Magnificent Emperesse, Renovned for 
Pietie, Vertve, and all Graciovs Government : Elizabeth, 
ty the Grace of God, Queene of England, France, and 
Ireland, and of Virginia, Defender of the Faith, Xc., 
her Most Humble Sernaunt, Edmund Spenser, doth in 
all humilitie,’ &c. (ed. 1612). Has the title of emperor 
ever been given to any of the English sovereigns!” 


Tux “ Life of John Forster” may be read in the Vew- 
eastle Daily Chronicle of Feb. 15. It is by Mr. W. 
Lockey Harle, who knew the late Mr. Forster well, from 
his humble boyhood to late in life. It is an excellent 
sketch, containing as much in two columns as may be 
often found spreading through two volumes. Our best 
thanks are offered to the correspondent who kindly for- 
warded to us a copy of the Chronicle. 


From the Oxford University Press Warehouse (Patgr- 
noster Row, London) has just been issued “‘ The Smallest 
Prayer Book in the Worid.” It is a complete Prayer 
Book, weighs just under an ounce, measures three and a 
half inches in length, two and an eighth in breadth, and 
a quarter of an inch in thickness, is printed on india 
paper, and it forms acompanion volume to the “ Smallest 
Bible in the World,” recently issued from the same press. 


Mr. J. Manvet on “ Heraldry, &c., Scotland,” 5" 8. iii. 
249, 439, writes :—“Since my last hereon, a fortunate 
reference to 4 8. i. 6, enables me to state that Pent's 
MSS. are preserved in the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh, a note of which may yet be of service to your 
correspondent.” 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Ov all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Gutu.—Richard Brinsley Sheridan never appeared on 
the stage as an actor. It is, indeed, traditionally said of 
him that one night in 1781, when Robinson ¢ 
Harlequin Friday, was running, Grimaldi absenting him 
self, Sheridan played Harlequin in his place. This story 
is absurd. Sheridan's father (Thomas) was an actor of 
great merit. His first appearance on the stage was as 
Richard III., in Dublin, 1743. In the following year he 
appeared as Hamlet at Covent Garden. Thomas Sheri- 
dan continued on the stage about forty years. He gave 
public readings with Henderson; the last was in 1785. 
He died in 1788. 

C. A. W. 


the saying ; 


‘yusoe, or 


Fletcher of Saltoun was not the author of 
but, in a letter to the Marquis of Montrose 


| ballads, he 





believed that, if a man were permitted to make all the 
need not care who should make the laws of a 
nation.” See, for life, any good biographical dictionary, 
also Macaulay’s History of England. Andrew Fletcher's 
life is prefixed to his Political Works, which were pub- 
lished in one volume. 

N. 0. Y.—The Reflector appeared in 1811. It wag 
edited by Leigh Hunt, and printed and published by 
John Hunt, at the Examiner office, Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand. The chief writers were Dr. Aikin, Barnes (of 
the Times), Barron Field, Octavius Gilchrist, Leigh 
Hunt, Charles Lamb, Landseer (the elder), and Aristo- 
phanes Mitchell. 

Francesca.—See Walpole’s letter to the Earl of Hert- 
ford, Nov. 1, 1764. The Colonel Sturgeon whom Sarah 
Curran married, and who was killed in the Peninsula, 
was the son of Mr. Sturgeon and his wife, Lady Hen- 
rietta Alice Wentworth, who took her husband's position, 
and called herself simply Mrs. Sturgeon. 

A. N.—See The Birds of Scotland, with other Poems, 
by James Graham (1806). Yarrell misquoted the lines 
on the Goldfinch, which are as follows :— 

“« And see him stretch his wing, 
A fairy fan of golden spokes it seems.” 

J. C. B.—Never has a line been so persistently mis- 
quoted. Correctly, it rans thus: “ When Greeks joined 
Greeks, then was the tug of war” (Lee, Alexander the 
Great, Act iv. sc. 2). 

Caco G.—Dance painted Miss Ray’s portrait in 1777. 
The engraving was published after her murder in 1779. 
It represents a beautiful woman, in both feature and 
expression. 

M. R.—“ Crom aboo!” the war-cry of the old Fitz- 
geralds, was formally abolished by Act of Parliament in 
the reign of Henry VII. 

S. H. (Ryde.)\—We are sorry you have been dis- 
appointed. If the case should again occur, please write 
to the Publisher. 

C. W. E.—The General Index to the twelve volumes 
of the Fourth Series of “‘N. & Q.” was published in 
1874. 

Nepnrite.—* Vol,” in blazonry, implies two wings con- 
joined as endorsed (Elwin’s Synopsis of Heraldry). 

J. L. (Glasgow.)—We can neither give the information 
nor the advice required. 
D. B.—Anticipated. 

thro’ the rye.” 

J. R. D.—Apply to Messrs. Chatto & Windus, the suc- 
cessors of Mr. Hotten. 

Crericvs Rusticus.—See Midsummer's Night's Dream, 
Act i. se. 1. 


S. G. (Thomas Sunderland) never sent his name and 
address. 


InquirER.—The words mentioned are English and 
French adaptations, through the Latin, from the Greek. 


J. Beare had better inquire at the British Museum, 
T. B, (Romford.)—The query shall be inserted. 


See former notices on “‘ Coming 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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